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PREFACE. 


Ws have always had a strong persuasion that the Sacred 
Books of the Christians, when assailed, will be found 
sufficient for their own defence, and that as new methods 
of attack are contrived by those who impugn them, so 
will new methods of repulsion appear. The evidence of 
the truth of Christianity is thus of a kind that grows 
and strengthens rather than decays with time. The 
effect of every assault upon her determines not in the 
single triumph of the single occasion, but is thrown into 
the aggregate of her past triumphs, and swells the com- 
plement of the whole. Thus, if our argument with 
Strauss and the mythics be conducted to a successful 
issue, and if it suggest or open up a new line of defence, 
added to the list of her former uninterrupted victories, 
it establishes (if fact and argument are of any worth) her 
position as impregnable, and her person as immortal. 
The great question in the Christian Church for a 
century past has undoubtedly been the age of the Gos- 
pels. The comparative recentness of their composition 
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has never been maintained with so much vigour, nor 
with so much presumed success, as by Dr. David Fried- 
rich Strauss. The more intellectual of the Neologian 
party seem already to have adopted him as their apostle, 
and to vaunt of his book as a new revelation. In fact, 
a vague but general impression prevails in our British 
circles that the German divine is something more than 
any previous opponent of Christianity, for that not only 
is his mythic theory ingenious, but his logic (that is the 
favourite merit ascribed to him) unanswerable. 

Now, to depreciate Dr. Strauss’s abilities is neither to 
the author’s taste, nor does it enter into his purpose. 
The great expositor of the mythus may be all that his 
admirers boast of, or his opponents dread; but if one 
vilifying word on the part of the writer would make him 
appear less learned, ingenious, and logical, than he is, 
that word of vilification should not escape his pen. He 
knows what is due to his antagonist, as well as claims 
what is due to himself. His work is one not of vitu- 
peration, but of argumentation. Fact will be opposed 
to fact, and logic encounter logic; and nothing shall 
divert him from the simplicity of his purpose into heat 
of temper or babble of episode. With a modern French- 
man he can indeed say—* C’est un plaisir de conter 
quand on n’a rien de mieux 8 faire, et les digressions ne 
me cofteraient pas plus qu’& un autre.” He is well 
persuaded, however, that the strength of his argument 
lies in its compactness, and that while yielding to the 
requirements of logic, he is at the same time consulting 
the stability of his cause. Presuming, then, that the 
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fact to the allegation of which he ties himself down is 
truth, and the inference from it indisputable, the Author 
presumes to call his Essay a new evidence of the truth 
of Christianity. He cannot, however, withhold the ex- 
pression of his regret that the development of the 
argument has not fallen into more able hands. He is 
conscious that many a watchman upon the walls of our 
Zion is more competent to the task’ than himself, and 
begs the indulgence of the intelligent reader, on the 
_ ground of other duties, which abridge the time for com- 
position—of distance from the metropolis, which entails 
many disadvantages—and, above all, on the score of 
good intentions, which will weigh much with those who 
themselves mean well. A sense of the imperfection of 
his Essay, together with other subordinate causes, has 
induced the author to reserve this brochure in manu- 
script for the greater part of four years. It was thus, so 
far as he can learn, the first work written against Strauss 
in this country. The appearance of Dr. Beard’s valuable 
compilation, ‘‘ The Voices of the Church,” including the 
Dactor’s own Essays, has at length called forth the pre- 
sent publication. The philological ground herein occu- 
pied has been left untouched in Dr. Beard’s volume, 
and may contribute in its measure to supplement the 
defences of the common object of regard. Besides, 
without disparaging by a single word other modes of 
procedure, the author will be pardoned for expressing 
his individual conviction, that philological argument 
possesses a positive and calculable value beyond that of 
most others. Whether it be from the character of his 
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mind, or the complexion of his studies, he is prone to 
lay great stress upon the textuary evidence supplied by 
the canon in favour of its own genuineness and authen- 
ticity, and, by consequence, of the doctrine which it 
covers. Ona thousand questions of doctrinal as well 
as critical importance, this has proved itself to his ap- 
prehension— 


‘“‘ The judge that ends the strife 
Where Wit and Reason fail.” 


As many, however, will doubtless think, with Milman, 
(page 26,) that ‘‘ a clear, consistent, and probable narra- 
tive, formed out of the four Gospels,”’ is, after all, “ the 
best answer to Strauss,” the Author is happy to direct 
the English reader to just such a work, in the admirable 
‘‘ Lectures on the History of Jesus Christ,” by the Rev. 
James Bennett, D.D. It has all the value of Neander’s 
bock, without the taint of modified rationalism that per- 
vades the pages of the latter, and is unquestionably the 
best commentary upon the Gospels in the English 
language. , 
Having so excellent a substitute, we do not extremely 
regret—while we confess our surprise—that Neander’s 
Life of Christ has not made its appearance long ere this 
in an English garb. The works of the most valuable 
German theologians are composed in such a strain as 
renders their perusal a task of peril to the unguarded 
mind, and unchecked tendencies to rationalism disfigure 
the very best of them. This is not a thing of yesterday ; 
yet we would not allege that it had an insidious design 
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as its motive at any period. We believe it had its origin 
in good faith, and in an honest purpose to serve religion, 
but that the measures it pursued from the first were the 
natural parents of all the mischief which has ensued. 
No respectable and candid English scholar can mention 
with other than feelings of the utmost respect, the emi- 
nent critics of the latter half of the last century in Ger- 
many. Nor will it ever be overlooked by him, that 
many of those low and latitudinarian expositions of 
sacred things which characterize the biblical writings of 
the chief among them, sprang from the laudable desire 
to check the coarser forms of infidelity and irreligion 
pervading their fatherland from France and elsewhere, — 
by showing that Christianity and its records, when pro- 
perly understood, (by which they meant as they under- 
stood them,) were in perfect harmony with human 
reason. This praiseworthy solicitude, had it been under 
the regulation of prudence, and a due regard for. the 
authority of inspiration, might have produced the hap- 
piest results ; but it conceded so much, and explained 
away so much more, that when other men less guarded 
and worse principled than they, took up the work of 
disfiguration, they left Christianity that bald and an- 
sightly thing which she appears in the writings of 
Paulus, Bretschneider, the Bauers, and others. There 
remains no music in her voice—the echo of heavenly 
harmonies ; no charm in her smile of more than earthly 
attraction ; no superhuman grace is in her gesture, and 
no heaven in her eye; but like her Lord, who gave his 
back to the smiters, and his cheek to them that plucked 
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off the hairs, she has suffered at the hand of her ruthless 
defacers, 


"Appnt’, avavduacra, Gaupcroy wépa, 
"Ovy, doia +’, b0d° dvexré. 


With such views of the best of the German theological 
literature of an earlier period, as leading to the worst, 
and of more recent date, as not free from the faults of 
the worst, we cannot very deeply deplore the difficulty 
of its naturalization in this country, occasioned by the 
necessity of translation, and the expense of publication. 
We admire the processes of the Germans, their patient, 
plodding, unwearied industry, but deprecate the too 
common results. ; 

With two or three preliminary advices, we dismiss 
our Essay to plead its own merits with the reader. 

The first is, that as our object makes lengthened 
quotations from the Greek Concordance necessary, we 
quote from the improved edition of Schmidius, recently 
completed by Dr. Bruder of Leipzig. The laborious 
execution of this work, its preoccupation of the field, 
and the cheapness of printing on the Continent, have 
superseded the new edition of the same work announced 
in the year 1841 as in contemplation by the author. 
Had he been allowed by circumstances to proceed, a 
somewhat flattering subscription list gave promise of 
success in the names of several of our venerable prelates, 
and a few learned dissenting ministers. He is engaged 
upon another Concordance, which he yet hopes to give 
to the world. 
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Another is, that wé make no alteration in any Greek 
reading to suit the novel views we put forth. We are 
contented to take the text of the original as learned men 
have left it to us, whether it favours our arguments or no. 

A third is, that the Author has studiously avoided, 


- throughout his tractate, giving offence to any body of 


religionists, believing that our common Christianity is — 
equally dear to all, although it may be upon different 
grounds ; and that the defence of its bulwarks, and the 
exhibition of its evidences, is one of the least happy 
occasions to assume the office of ‘‘ accuser of the 
brethren.” | 

Our final premonition is, that the year ‘‘30 of our 


era,” specified by Harwood on page 22, is clearly de- 


signed for the year 30 after the death of Christ ; and in 
this sense is to be understood the corresponding phrase 
upon the same page, “‘ the year 30 of our Lord.” The 
Author’s effort is given in the Essay to prove that very 
far indeed within this limit must the true date be as- 
signed for the composition of the Gospels; but as the 
specification of an exact period is not required by his 
object, he will not startle by the disclosure of his opinion. 
The modern work that most closely treads upon his 


. heels in the systematic assignment of an early date to 


the Evangelical diatessaron, is the interesting volume 
recently published under the title of ‘“‘The Literary 
History of the New Testament ;” but even its dates are 
too late, and the reasons which have influenced its de- 
cisions are altogether diverse from those relied upon in 
the present publication. 

b 
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As our argument turns entirely upon the nomen- 
clature applied to the Saviour of men in the books of 
the New Testament, those readers to whom it is not 
familiar will probably receive gratification from the 
record of the most perfect and beautiful specimen of the 
anagram with which we are acquainted. Upon the mar- 
gin of the Septuagint, opposite the words in Isaiah liii. 7, 
és mecCaroy iwi opeyny axon, the very ingenious author has 
written SY H OIS, “ Thou art that sheep,” equivalent 
to IHSOT=. . 

An apology is perhaps required for the use made of 
the quotation from Sanchoniatho in our motto. Our 
real conviction is, that the word Mwr represents the 
Coptic seworT, and is nothing more than the Hebrew 
rm, death. That the sense of the passage is a traditionary 
reminiscence of the entrance of death into the world by 
sin—the progeny in some inexplicable way of 208; and 
svu2. At the same time, the passage presented too 
appropriate a genealogy for the Myth—the offspring of a 
spirit that knew not its own parentagé—to resist that 
application of it. ; 

The argument now given to the public has been sub- 
mitted, either in manuscript or in proof, to the perusal 
of competent judges. To grace this page with their 
name and approval would be a distinction only less 
gratifying to the author, than the hope of some humble 
service to the sacred cause for which he lives. But what 
delicacy forbids in the case of others, personal friendship 
will justify in the case of one. To the Rev. W. Fitz- 
gerald, M.A., of Dublin, he feels pleasure in owning the 
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service derived from his criticisms, and would further 
record his desire that his friend may yet be permitted to 
lay the Church under fresh obligations by the learned 
works in the preparation of which he is employed. 

This brief Essay is now commended to the candid 
consideration of believer and unbeliever alike, as an 
humble but sincere expression of the Author’s love for 
what he deems the truth. Should the believer consider 
it a real contribution of so much as one little stud or 
loop to the panoply of the evidences, it will be a rich 
reward ; while should the other conclude the fact to be 
worthless, or the reasoning inconsequential, he implores 
him to expend his scorn upon the feeble champion, and 
not upon the impregnable system he so _ inefliciently 
defends. 
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‘¢ Faut-il jamais raisonner avec le desir et le caprice ?’’-——ROUSSEAU. 
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CuristTiaAnity has had a hard fate from the beginning. 
The snows of ‘‘ winter wild” which garlanded its infant 
head, according to the poet’s creed, have been but too 
faithfully emblematic of its career. The coldness of 
contempt, or the severity of hate, have been its only 
welcome to a world which “ crucified the Lord of Glory.” 
Was it an easy service, compared with Jewish ritualism 
and Gentile superstition ?—then it was atheistic and 
licentious. Is it in modern days grave and earnest, a 
reproach to weakness of principle and levity of conduct ? 
—its sobriety is asceticism ang gloom. It matters little 
in what form she compose herself ; let her be or do what 
she please, she cannot win the favourable observation of 
the world. No ‘‘ form or comeliness’” makes any im- 
pression upon the mind of those who have stopped the 
avenues to conviction, “‘ lest at any time they should 
see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and under- 
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stand with their hearts, and should be converted”’ from 
their ‘‘ false way.” 

Christianity opposed by Pagan Philosophers.—Of the 
earliest opponents of the Christian religion little is known, 
except from the writings of its defenders. The extreme 
unfairness of the attacks upon Christianity in modern days 
may be concluded from the use which has been made even 
of this circumstance against her. It has been alleged 
that she has destroyed the works of her adversaries. 
The obvious reply to which, on the part of any think- 
ing person, is this—that such a charge is without a 
shadow of support, for the reasons following :—First, 
that though she denounced a work or two of that cast, 
(Porphyry’s, for instance,) she had not the power to 
collect and destroy all the copies, of which there is his- 
torical proof. Secondly, that works wholly indifferent 
to religion—those of classic poets, philosophers, and 
historians, have perished by the same doom. Thirdly, 
that several writings of Christian authors have been irre- 
trievably lost to the world. Fourthly, that apologists, 
the very class.opposed to the impugners of the Christian 
system, have fallen into the same annihilation which 
befel the oppugnant—witness Aristides, Quadratus, 
Apollinaris, Melito, &c. &c. * And, lastly, strange to 
say, if she has had any hand in it at all, she has care- 
fully preserved to the present time the infidel works of 
Maximus Tyrius, Mark Antonine, Celsus, Plotinus, 
Philostratus, Julian, Jamblichus, Apuleius, Lucian, 
Proclus, &c. &c. 

And Classic: Writers.— Apart, however, from the works 
of these authors, proof enough is extant in the incidental 
notices of the new way in the most respectable classic 
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writers, that the opposition was of the most determined 
and malignant order. Philosophy itself appears to have 
had its boasted composure ruffied only by the encounter 
with Christianity; and he, ‘‘ the epigrammatic historian,” 
who can recount unmoved the crimes and virtues of 
kings and nations, and equip his annals at once with the 
rod of the teacher and the robe of the stoic, cannot look 
without indignation and abhorrence upon the pestilent 
superstition (exitiabilis superstitio). 

Calumnies against the early Christians.—Slander of 
the most atrocious kind appears to have been the first 
weapon employed in this unholy war. Enormities 
which humanity regards with horror—the stock sub- 
jects, in fact, of Pagan tragedy—crimes, the interest 
of which is thrilling in proportion to the rarity of their 
occurrence, were charged against the early believers as 
their habitual practice. Impiety, murder, and incest 
stained their every meeting and their every rite—2adeérnre, 
Suécreia Seizva, and Oid:odelous wikerc.—Athenagoras. 

Testimony of Pliny.—It is pleasant, amid misrepresen- 
tation which pains although it kills not—and calumny 
which annoys although in reality harmless, to refuge 
ourselves in authentic testimony regarding the real 
nature of Christianity in the ages directly succeeding 
that of its first inspired teachers. The testimony comes 
from such a quarter—one so unfriendly to the Christians 
—one that condemns so unsparingly the ‘‘superstitio 
prava et immodica”’ of the two ministrant maidens from 
whose quivering lips the torture wrung confession—it is, 
further, of a nature so evidently confidential and official, 
that while we grieve over the mental obliquity which 
could thus pen and not perceive its own condemnation, 
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we quote the precious paragraph as one of the aurea 
legenda of Christianity. 

His Letter cited.—_The elegant and lettered Pliny 
writes thus to his royal master from Bithynia: ‘“ Af- 
firmabant autem,” that is, the questioned before Pliny’s 
tribunal, ‘‘ hanc fuisse summam vel culpe sue, vel 
erroris, quod essent soliti stato die ante lucem conve- 
nire ; carmenque Christo, quasi Deo dicere secum 
invicem: seque sacramento non in scelus aliquod ob- 
stringere, sed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria 
committerent, ne fidem fallerent, ne depositum ap- 
pellati abnegarent, quibus peractis morem sibi disce- 
dendi fuisse, rursusque cdéeundi ad capiendum cibum, 
promiscuum tamen et innoxium.” ‘ Niain ALIUuD IN- 
veN1.” What! nothing more? No impious doings, no 
revellings on human flesh, no brute congress? Never- 
theless, the religion of the empire, and the majesty of the 
Cesar, violated by the men who dared to think for them- 
selves, must be avenged. To the gods and the emperor 
must they burn incense and curse the Christ. There 
have always been those in the ranks of the church who 
would do this under the influence of deadly terror, and 
many did so then; but some there are whom no force 
can quell, who, strong ‘‘in the grace that is in Christ 
Jesus,’’ can ‘“‘ champion human fears.” ‘‘ Quorum nihil 
cogi posse dicuntur,”’ says Pliny, ‘‘ qui sunt revera 
Christiani.”’ Insensible souls, not to yield to the melting 
suasion of the pretor, who tortures to extort confession, 
and under pain of torture would have that confession 
recanted ; for be it remembered it was “ nihil.” ‘‘ Nihil 
aliud inveni.” ‘‘ Nothing else could I discover.” I 
thank thee, heathen, for that word. Nothing against the 
crown, nothing against the commonwealth, nothing 
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against the individual or society, nothing against morality 
in its broadest sense, or neighbourly duty. Yet that 
virtual nothing must be renounced, and conscience out- 
raged and self-criminated at the Roman viceroy’s 
bidding. 

Pliny Condemned.—This might befit a conclave of 
priests, who would compel uniformity by fire and fagot, 
but not a governor of the people and a representative of 
the empire ; might be natural in a splenetic bigot, but 
not in the lettered sage; might be summary justice in 
the pretor’s estimation: it was ‘‘ wickedness in high 
places” in ours. Where were thy bowels and mercies, 
philosopher, who didst need an imperial rescript to settle 
thy long hesitation whether thou shouldst make any 
difference as to age in the treatment inflicted upon the 
unhappy Christians tried in thy court? (‘‘Nec medio- 
criter hesitavi, sit ne aliquod discrimen ztatum, an 
quamlibet teneri nihil a robustioribus differant.”) To 
us it appears that Trajan, the rough soldier, himself, in 
his pithy reply, though far from being enlightened as to 
the rights of conscience, yet displays a more palpable 
regard for justice than his polished viceroy, when he 
condemns secret delation in these terms—'‘ et pessimi 
exempli, nec nostri seculi est.” 

Thus once before did Religion stand at a Roman 
judge’s bar, and ‘‘I find no fault in Him,”’ the words of 
acquittal, and ‘‘ take ye Him and crucify Him,” the 
order for execution, were the burden of the selfsame 
breath. 

Had the wise King of Israel been: present on both 
occasions, he might have sadly said, adding to the cata- 
logue of the evils done under the sun, ‘‘ The thing which 
hath been, it is that which shall be; and that which 
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is done, is that which shall be done.”—Ecclesiastes, 
1. 9. Bithynia was the counterpart of Jerusalem ; 
and Pliny was but a copy of Pilate, ill done, in a philoso- 
pher’s coat. Yet he was one of whom infidelity would 
make her boast, as one who knew eternal truth and ob- 
served eternal morality, without being indebted for them 
to the Bible. 

The Christians justified.—To enter at length upon a 
vindication of the early Christians, or attempt a refuta- 
tion of the charges brought against them, would be mere 
waste of time. No enemy of Christianity at the present 
day affects to believe the libels published against them. 
It is hard to suppose that they were believed even then 
by the persons who put them forth. This at least we 
see in the case of Pliny, that when Pagan intolerance 
endeavoured (with a strange perversion of all justice) to 
make persecution itself a means of justifying persecu- 
tion, by seeking to extort through its torments some 
evidence against the moral character of its victims, it 
was compelled to acknowledge its ill success. The im- 
perial officer speaks, as it were, in behalf of all the 
powers of Paganism—its magistracy, its priesthood, its 
philosophy; and is forced to declare, that the Christians 
whom he examined were guiltless of every crime, save 
those of a spotless life and a simple worship. Nihil 
aliud inveni. This is enough. 

Christianity Triumphant.—But philosophy mustered its 
forces, and tyranny employed its coercives, and error 
spread its witcheries in vain ; simple, upright, unassum- 
ing, but invincible Christian truth carried the day. 
Not indeed without a struggle was the victory achieved, 
but the struggle was short considering the seeming dis- 
proportion of the forces. Ere three hundred years 
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elapsed, the “‘ child Jesus,” whose infancy was cradled in 
a manger, numbered his subjects by millions, was the 
acknowledged sovereign of many a leal heart. Since that 
period, all Europe has been so visibly the Lord’s, that 
sceptred monarchs have deemed their dignity enhanced, 
if to their style and title were appended ‘‘ Christian,” 
‘* Most Christian,” ‘‘ Catholic,” ‘‘ Most Catholic.”” Thus 
for ten centuries have kings sought to halo their crown 
with the glory of Christ—to add music to the sweetness 
of those syllables ‘‘ Induperator,” by associating them 
with the name of Christ ; and thus, in part at least, though 
far, doubtless, from embracing the extent of the promise, 
is the prophecy fulfilled: ‘‘ He shall see of the travail of his 
soul”—*‘‘ a seed shall serve him’’—‘‘ Kings shall see and 
arise, princes also shall worship.” 

Infidelity of the Era of the Reformation.—The era of the 
Reformation was a new era in the history of mind. The 
fetters of prescription were rudely, perhaps, yet happily 
burst ; and in all the riot and exuberance of unwonted 
freedom the human intellect disported. To that event 
and period we owe the general diffusion of the Bible in 
the vernacular tongue, and the assertion of the right of 
private judgment, a fact and principle which are the 
only stable basis of civil and religious freedom. That 
this boon has been abused by enthusiastic or misguided 
men, is matter of history ; that liberty sometimes de- 
generated into licence none can deny; and that to this 
hour ‘“‘ the kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence” at the 
hands of ‘‘ corrupt men and destitute of the truth,” while 
we deplore, we cannot but confess. Painful as this abuse 
must be to every lover of his kind, it neither robs the 
boon of its value to the reflecting mind, nor does it con- 
stitute a plea for its recal. 
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Dhat of a later Period.—In the sixteenth century, there 
appeared every now and then infidel publications, marked 
by that licence we have just named to regret ; and, mar- 
vellous to record, some of the coarsest and wildest in the 
territory of the church which is such by excellence ; but 
it was reserved for the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies to produce them in such numbers as to constitute 
a distinct literature of themselves.* Yet, after all, is it 
matter of doubt whether this published is worse than the 
silent infidelity which stills its voice through a salutary 
dread of the stake and dungeon. One advantage which 
the open form confers is this—that the difficulties and 
objections which are known can be obviated and refuted, 
as has been, we are bound to say, most voluminously the 
case ; so that if there be now an infidel, there is also an 
apologetic literature. Some of these defensive publica- 
tions are good, some bad, and some neither one nor 
other ; nevertheless, take them as a mass, they are un- 
answerable. And we add, with honest pride, that they 
are marked by such freedom from sophistry, and the 
malus animus that so often imbues and empoisons the 
publications of the infidel, as to constitute this alone a 
high and honourable distinction. Did not the policy of 
the serpent confine the reading of the unbeliever almost 
exclusively to the authors of his own party, we are per- 
suaded the honest confession, and eventually happy con- 
version of one of them would be common. ‘Those 
answers” [to infidelity] ‘‘ I, like other freethinkers, neg- 
lected to read, until a few years since. Now I have 
read them, I am ashamed of having been so easily duped, 
and cheated out of my Christianity.” —(Lackington’s 
Confessions.) 


* Harleian Catalogue. 
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Infidelity in England.—It will not be expected that a 
history in detail should be given of the progress or 
development of opinions hostile to Christianity: in this 
country. Our object forbids it ; besides that, its incidents 
are pretty generally known. The prime apostle of that 
school of any note among us was the interesting cox- 
comb, and, in some respects, accomplished gentleman, 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, with whom was in part con- 
temporary the learned Hobbes, who, notwithstanding 
his acquirements, had much to learn on all that is most 
important to individual and social man. 

The flood of infidel writings which overswept the land 
in the eighteenth century, connects itself in unbroken 
continuity with the licentiousness of manners which 
prevailed after the Restoration. The life of piety 
appeared to have died out in England under the influ- 
ence of a godless court and a time-serving and a worldly 
clergy. 

To these succeeded another class, of higher preten- 
sions, from the shallow sophist Bolingbroke, down 
through the cool-headed, sagacious Hume, to our 
immortal historian Gibbon, whom a noble poet has 
happily described, as 

‘«¢ Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer.’ 

But how earnest soever may have been the zeal of 
most of those named, and others of the same party, their 
influence in our country has always been more or less 
restricted, either by the strong common sense of the 
' English people—a faculty which is more their character- 
istic than that of any other people upon the face of the 
earth ; by the wretched morality of the impugners of 
religion either in principle or practice ; or, again, by the 
masterly opponents whom they have called into the field. 

Cc 
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The low infidelity of a Paine, and others since his time, 
as it is self-confuting, does not deserve a remark. 

That-of Germany, ascribed to it by Tholuck.—This 
glance at the line of infidel literature at home, during 
the last and part of the preceding century, has interest, 
because the modern apologists for Christianity in Ger- 
many trace much of the mischief in their country to 
our writers of that school. (See Tholuck’s Vermische 
Schriften, 1839.) That these should have had more 
influence there than contemporary French authors of the 
same class, may be accounted for by the greater ear- 
nestness of their manner, although perhaps not a whit 
more sincere in their -purpose. To the phlegmatic 
humour of our German brethren, and, it may be, to their 
sober judgment, the gravity of our Saxon allegation of 
fact and argument against the Bible, might be more 
congemal and suitable than the flippant gibe and banter, 
the misquotation and misrepresentation, the frequent 
and palpable sacrifice of truth for a mot, which marked 
‘the Gallic warfare against religion. How could reflect- 
Ing men but shudder at the fearful development of 
malignant hate which would down with the religion of 
Jesus at any risk; at the virulence of an opposition 
which would see no social nor moral good in the system, 
no virtue in the precepts or example of Christ ;. and at 
the frenzy of those who, bent upon the extermination 
of his creed, adopted, as their watchword, the impious 
cry,— Crush the wretch !”’ 

In part traceable to France.—Those, however,. uho 
look closely mto matters, will perceive that there is 
kinship with French no less than English infidelity in 
the most recent German exhibitions of unbelief; nor 
does it require any very singular perspicacity to trace 
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the closest conceivable likeness between the astronomical 
mythus.of Dupuis and Volney, and the philosophic or 
historic mythus of Dr. Strauss. The French infidelity 
may never have been purely ratiocinative enough to suit 
the taste or fill the fancy of the metaphysical Teuton ; 
nevertheless, it would be mere affectation to deny that 
the country which looked for the greater part of its 
literature to France during the last century, ere a native 
literature had grown up, must have gathered from French 
infidelity some at least of those bitter fruits on which it 
has fed so unprofitably of late years. We are fully sen- 
sible of the honour done to our Collinses, Morgans, 
Tolands, and Tindals, by those who would make them 
the fathers of so numerous and hopeful a progeny of in- 
dependent thinkers on the Continent. Yet are we com- 
pelled, by a stern sense of justice, to repress our.patriot 
pride in the distinction, and share the honour of parentage 
with the Mirabauds, the D’Alemberts, the Condorcets, 
the Rousseaus, and the Voltaires, of their Gallic neigh- 
bours, who, each in the elation of his heart, adopted 
‘the sentiment of this last, though he alone, mayhap, 
pave it verbal expression—‘“‘ It took twelve men to esta- 
blish Christianity ; I will prove that one man is able to 
overthrow it.”* Wretched prophet of a wretched pur- 
pose! ‘‘ He that sitteth in the heavens” hath ‘‘ laughed ;” 
‘the Lord” hath had thee ‘in derision.” Dynasty and 
‘form of government among the chivalrous. and. intel- 
lectual, but morbidly restless people of France, have 
‘since undergone many a change; but vital:Christianity, 
all that a believer will acknowledge to be worthy of the 
tame, has known but one change since then,—that of 


poor * Condorcet’s Life of Voltaire. 
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constant and untiring progress onward amid unnum- 
bered difficulties. : 

The sad reflection which presses itself upon our minds 
after such a review is, that there is an unconquerable 
aversion in the natural mind to the religion of the Bible, 
and that if zeal and malignity, if fraud or force, can do 
it an injury, all scruple discarded, men will press on per 
fas et nefas to make the attempt. ‘‘ Rase it—rase it 
utterly !” is the cry ; but futile is their hostility, for ‘‘ HE 
must reign.” 

German Rationalism.—We must not suppose that 
other countries have been more free from this experience 
than our own. Infidelity gained the ascendancy in 
France by the opposition of science to superstition, and 
still maintains a divided empire there, while in Germany 
it has almost gained the ascendancy in connexion with 
metaphysics, and the somewhat larger licence for specu- 
lation which Protestantism allows. The tendency of 
the German philosophy has been generally toward ra- 
tionalism or antisupernaturalism, an explaining away of 
all miraculous incidents in the sacred scriptures, and a 
resolving them into simple and every-day occurrences, 
tricked out in the blazonry of oriental diction. Of this 
school, the chief professors in modern days have been 
Semler, Eichhorn, Gabler, Bretschneider, Wegscheider, 
Paulus, De Wette, the Bauers, Ammon, Henke, Rohr, 
&e. &c. Their infidelity has been of an order so pal- 
pable, that it may be presumed it has gained little 
countenance and few converts among more reflecting 
persons. Nature may find a fitting field in science or 
history, but the mind claims something more than 
nature in a Revelation. This naturalist system wanted 
breadth and depth, and every dimension, to satisfy the 
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hunger of the soul, and has contributed, by the sense of 
want it occasioned to be felt, to give birth, and, in some 
sort, acceptance to another scheme. But before we pro- 
ceed to notice the characteristics of this most recent 
device of the enemy, we present our readers with a 
definition of the rational antisupernaturalism, from the 
pen of one of its expositors in this country.* 

Defined by Harwood.—“‘ Christian Rationalism, from 
the historical point of view, is the system which regards 
the narrative books as real honest histories of real events 
—those events, however, partially misinterpreted by 
ignorance ; resolving the miracles into ill-understood or 
undesignedly exaggerated natural occurrences, which the 
rude science of the day interpreted as special acts of 
Deity, attesting the divine mission of the agents. It is 
characteristic of this theory to regard Christ as a wise 
and good man, healing disease by a felicitous accident, 
by medical skill, or by the natural action of his faith on 
the faith of the patient ; and in every narrative of miracle, 
to cast about for some supposable germ of fact, out of 
which the mistake or exaggeration might have inno- 
cently grown. The great Tepresentatives of this school 
are Eichhorn and Paulus.” 

Instances given.—One cannot say that it was by a 
‘* felicitous accident” the Rationalists have hit upon the 
following explications of Zacharias’ vision in the temple, 
the transfiguration, &c. &c.; nor that, while opposed to 
supernaturalism, they can claim themselves close kin- 
dred with the natural. 

Some conceive that the angel visitant in the temple 


* German Antisupernaturalism, by Philip Harwood. London, 
1841. 
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was a human being; Bahrdt, that it was but a flash of 
lightning, followed by a fright or swoon. Paulus ‘‘ thinks 
that in the excited imagination of the aged priest, long 
desirous of offspring, the smoke of the incense in the 
august sanctuary, partially -irradiated by the lamps, 
might exhibit a floating spectral image that could easily 
be taken for an angelic apparition. On the subject of 
the dumbness, the doctors of this school are equally 
divided : some making it a paralytic affection, produced 
by the sudden trouble and astonishment at the phantasm, 
and cured as suddenly by joyful emotion on the day 
when the long-expected heir was named, (like the dumb- 
ness of the son of Croesus, permanently removed by a 
violent emotion of a different kind;) others, among 
whom is Paulus, resolving it into a voluntary penance of 
the venerable priest, who, having made an untoward 
soliloquy in the temple, avenges on himself, by rigid 
silence, this ungrateful abuse of the faculty of speech, 
until the time when he could exert it in public thanks to 
God for his signal mercy.” * 

The following is the account of the transfiguration, by 
the same party, as given by Strauss :—Jesus took with 
him the two apostles who were most in his confidence, 
to a secret assignation with two other persons, whose 
relations with Jesus, Paulus does not venture to describe. 
Before the arrival of the latter, Jesus betook himself to 
prayer apart from the apostles, and they fell asleep. 
The strange voices in conversation with Christ awoke 
them, when they saw their master standing on ‘an ele- 
vated point of the mountain above, luminous with aii 


* Dr. Mill’s Christian Advocate’s publication, abridged from 
Strauss, vol. i., p. 189-147. co 
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extraordinary splendour, which the first rays of the 
morning sun shed upon him, reflected, perhaps, tao, 
from the neighbouring snows. In the first moment of 
surprise, they take the splendour for supernatural ; they 
perceive, besides, the two men whom, one knows not 
why, Peter, heavy with sleep, and the two others, take 
for Moses and Elias. Their confusion, however, reaches 
its height as the two strangers disappear in a bright 
morning cloud, which descended on them at the moment 
of their departure; and when they heard one of the 
unknown cry, as he disappeared, ‘‘ This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased,” under such circum- 
stances it was very natural they should consider this a 
‘voice from Heaven. 

‘* According to another learned divine—the ‘ angel of 
the Lord, with a glory of the Lord shining around him,’ 
that came to announce the young Christ’s birth to the 
shepherds watching their flocks by night, was no other 
than a man with a lantern, coming out with the happy 
news, whom the shepherds in their excited state took 
for an angel; and the ‘ multitude of the heavenly host 
that appeared suddenly, praising God,’ were simply this 
man’s companions, uttering joyous shouts, which the 
much excited shepherds took for the chant of an angelic 
choir. And so they go on and on,” says the mythist 
preacher, “‘ all through the supernaturalism of the story, 
with a patience and sagacity which themselves border 
on the supernatural—hypothesis upon hypothesis, the 
unknown explained by the unknown—till one really 
feels as if it would be a sort of relief to believe the mi- 
racles at once, and have done with it. As Strauss says, 
the chief difference between this sort of rationalism 
and supernaturalist orthodoxy would seem to be that, 
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whereas this believes all things to be possible with God, 
the other holds that all things are possible with chance.” * 

The ascension is thus accounted for :—“ Jesus was 
lifted up,’’ that is, raised himself to his full height, to give 
dignity and solemnity to the act of benediction, and 
while he was doing thus, gradually withdrew; then a 
cloud comes between the master and the disciples, which, 
together with the olive-trees of the mountain, shuts out 
the Saviour altogether from the sight of his friends. 
The assurance of two strangers presenting themselves 
at this juncture, satisfied the apostles that Jesus was 
gone up to heaven. 

This is pitiable stuff. One might smile at its absur- 
dity, were we not more strongly inclined to weep over 
the state of mind which prompts and can receive such 
interpretations. Few, however, will deny that it is an easy 
way of robbing the Bible of the element of miracle, 
although fatuity itself cannot believe it natural. —_- 

The Mythic Scheme.—Shortly after Paulus of Tiibingen, 
the facile princeps of the Rationalists, had graduated 
with such eclat in the school of German naturalism, and 
reduced the evangelical history to a mere common-place 
record of a life, whose features varied in no respect from 
that of every-day man, save in the success with which 
Jesus practised upon the credulity of his followers, or 
the easiness with which they submitted to be duped, a 
new battery was opened upon Christianity from another 
quarter, by Dr. David Frederick Strauss, in his ‘‘ Life of 
Jesus.” 

But the myth itself was no new device for getting rid 
of inexplicable or miraculous occurrences in the volume 


* Harwood, Lecture II. 
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of Revelation. Both in the Old and New Testaments, 
from Semler to the coryphzus of the mythics just 
named, a mythic element had been detected. Eichhorn, 
Gabler, Kanne, Meyer, Schelling, Vater, Bauer, De 
Wette, and De Vatke, have all been labourers in the 
same field, with much zeal and various success. From 
fable in the beginning of Genesis—the amount of the 
discoveries in this department at first—they proceeded 
until, at length, there was found to be little else than fable 
down to the close of the Apocalypse. The singular 
renown of Dr. Strauss is not built upon his being the 
inventor of this system, but its most masterly exponent 
and methodizer, and the most daring experimenter 
in its application to. New-Testament history. Others 
laboured, and he entered into their labours, and, if a 
rash purpose and powers more than respectable could 
have done it, put the finishing stroke to their rude work 
of demolition on the sacred books. Of the seamless, 
robe of historic truth in the life of Christ, they leave not 
a rag or tatter ; and its entire fabric, from its commence- 
ment to its close, is a fond figment of the human heart 
of that day, modified by its Hebrew affinities. But we 
shall allow the most eloquent expositor of Strauss in 
this country to expound the theory of his master. In 
the Lectures on German Antisupernaturalism, already — 
cited, we read at page 3: 

Described.—There is ‘‘a third form of antisupernatural- 
ism, which treats the Scripture narratives of miracle not 
as authentic histories, but as mythi, poetical and moral 
fables, having their origin in ideas rather than in facts ; 
expressing a religious faith rather than an historical remi- 
niscence. Not, of course, that a foundation of fact is 
denied for the histories of Christ—it is granted that 
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Christ had a history, known to us in its general outlines ; 
but it is maintained that we have not data for ascer- 
taining the details of that history; that the original 
occurrences, whatever they were, come to us in a mythi- 
cal and legendary dress, from which we cannot confi- 
dently separate them; and that it were a vain and 
hopeless labour to try to guess out the specific facts from 
which the existing legends have gradually grown, by a 
process of which we see only the results, but know 
nothing of its intermediate stages. Floating traditions 
of what Jesus had been and done, arrayed in a garb of 
poetic fable, answering to the prophetic type of what the 
Christ ought to be and to do—such, on this system, are 
the materials of our Gospels. It is characteristic of this 
scheme to doubt THE GENUINENESS, THE CONTEMPORANE- 
ous auTHorsHIP of the historical books of Scripture ; - 
and, instead gf accounting for the facts recorded, by 
tracing them to asource in other supposed or imagined 
facts, to account for the record itself, by tracing it to a 
source in pre-existing ideas and traditions, and in general 
laws of thought and feeling. This is the mythical theory 
of Christian antisupernaturalism—‘ Christian’ still, like 
the other, since it implies no antagonism to the moral 
ideas which are Christianity, but merely theorizes upon the 
outer form in which those ideas are exhibited. The strong- 
hold of this scheme is obviously in such narratives as those 
of the nativities of John the Baptist and Jesus, where we 
have a whole world of legend, evidently constructed after 
the model of older legends—angels, with Hebrew names, 
coming to announce the birth of children; men and 
women speaking poetry extempore ; dreams and visions 
without stint; the whole done that ‘the prophets 
might be fulfilled ;’ one such instance of a made fact being 
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held to indicate tendencies and capabilities in the early 
Christian mind, which may be supposed to have worked 
in other instances. This view has been partially adopted 
by many German theologians ; but its complete develop- 
ment and systematic application to the phenomena of 
the four gospels have been reserved for Dr. Strauss, in 
his ‘ Life of Jesus.’ 

Contrasted .with Naturalism.—Again, in the same 
strain, ‘‘ It is characteristic of the historical school to 
rate high the antiquity of the books of Scripture, and 
explain their supernaturalism in detail, by tracmg each 
separate miracle to a root in natural fact.. It is character- 
istic of the mythical school, ro RATE LOW THE ANTIQUITY 
OF THE BOOKS OF SCRIPTURE, to doubt their pretensions 
to the character of authentic histories, and explain their 
supernaturalism in the general by reference to the ideas 
of which it is symbolically expressive. According to the 
former, for instance, the gift of tongues, at the Pentecost, 
was a matter of fact, noted by a contemporary historian : 
there was the sound from heaven, the rushing mighty 
wind, with a something that might be taken for tongues 
of fire; and there was the strange impulsive eloquence, 
the gift of a new speech, at which the dwellers in Jeru- 
salem marvelled ; all these things really were, then and 
there—only they were not miracles, but natural pheno- 
mena, in which the rude science and strong faith of the 
time and the men saw a divine agency and felt a divine 
inspiration: this is the historico-rationalist account of 
the matter. According to the mythical view, nothing of 
alt this ever happened, either on the day of Pentecost or 
on any other day: the whole is fiction together, the sort 
of fiction called mythus, a poetical expression of the ideas 
_ of’a somewhat later time, respecting apostolic inspiration 
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and ita sources. The rushing mighty wind symbolized 
the breathing of the Spirit of God, and the tongues of 
fire the burning eloquence that melted stony hearts—an 
eloquence wide and manifold in its working, as it was 
resistlessly piercing, intelligible to that common heart of 
humanity which is the same in all of us, Parthian, Mede, 
and Elamite, Jew and Gentile — breaking down every 
partition wall of nationality, and making all one in the 
power of a common sympathy and a common faith ;— 
the whole localized at Jerusalem, because from Jerusalem 
the word of the Lord went forth ; and timed at the Pen- 
tecost, because of the poetical fitness there was in begin- 
ning the harvest of the’world at the feast of first fruits, 
in dating the promulgation of the new law on the festive 
anniversary of the giving of the old law: this is the 
mythical view of the matter. It was the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit and of fire rendered into poetry, enshrined 
in legend, that the church universal through all time 
might see how ‘ that was fulfilled which had been spoken 
by the prophet Joel.’ This mythical antisupernatural- 
ism is adopted by Dr. Strauss in its fullest extent, and 
his ‘ Life of Jesus’ is an elaborate application of it to the 
details of the four Gospels.”—pp. 16-18. 

Our closing extract under the present head shall be 
from the same author, pp. 8-10. 

Based upon the uncertain and probably recent date of the 
Gospels.—‘‘ Kichhorn’s point of view” was ‘‘ historical 
rationalism. He explained on these principles a large 
part of the Old Testament history, and some things in 
the New (though. here he seems to be less confident of 
the universal applicableness of the theory.) He was 
followed by Professor Paulus, who in the year 1800 
published a commentary on the Gospels, in which he 
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goes through those books in detail, assuming the con- 
temporaneousness of the histories and the honesty and 
competence of the historians, and with infinite ingenuity, 
working the problem of accounting for the miracles by 
tracing them one by one to a probable or possible foun- 
dation in fact. 

‘“‘ Theological inquiry could not, however, pause here. 
This historical rationalism was a complicated, dubious 
thing, at the best; and the foundation upon which it 
rested—the contemporaneous authorship, and strictly his- 
torical character of the Scripture narratives of miracle— 
could not long remain unquestioned. And when Bauer 
and De Wette came forward with their reasons for 
dating the Pentateuch some centuries after Moses, and 
when the genuineness and antiquity of the Gospels them- 
selves appeared open to grave doubts, the whole matter 
assumed another form, and it began to be suggested 
that there might be a Hebrew and Christian, as well as 
a Greek mythology ; the one, like the other, having its 
root in ideas rather than in facts—a suggestion which 
was considerably facilitated by the general results of 
inquiry into the early religions of nations. 

‘‘Eichhorn rates high the antiquity of Genesis, and 
finds a basis for it in fact ; De Wette dates the record 
some centuries lower, and makes it the poetical garb of 
an idea. The one accounts in detail for the thing re- 
corded ; the other accounts in general for the growth of 
the record itself. The one speculates upon the minutice 
of the history ; the other asks, Are we sure that it is 
history at all? 

‘* After thus indicating the prevalent direction of theo- 
logical inquiry to the mythical, rather than the historical, 
Dr. Strauss proceeds to examine the applicableness of 
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the mythical view to the supernaturalism of the New 
Testament ; and the probabilities, external and internal, 
of the presence of this sort of poetic fable in the records 
we have of the life of Christ. The first question to be 
considered in such an inquiry obviously is, What are our 
four Gospels? by whom written, and when? are they 
histories ? are they histories written by men morally 
and intellectually capable of performing the historic 
function, capable of testing facts rigidly, and detailing 
them precisely ? are they the work of eye and ear wit- 
nesses ? are they of authorship contemporary with the 
events they professedly record? How far can we au- 
thentically and confidently trace these four books up the 
ascent of time past towards that critical epoch which we 
all want to reach—somewhere about the year 30 of our 
era?” 

We take up the gauntlet thrown down by the mythist 
‘in the last sentence, respecting the authorship of the 
Gospels about or before the year 30 of our Lord ; and, 
challenged to prove it, let us not be charged with arro- 
gance, if, in the strength of divine grace, sound reason- 
ing, and an honest purpose, we say with them of old, 
Avvépeba, ** We are able.”’— Matthew, xx. 22. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE BASIS OF THE ARGUMENT. 
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Development of our Plan.—We enter upon our task. 
A certain fact, or facts, must be assumed as the basis of 
the mythic system, and the manner in which we propose 
to deal with it is this :—We shall— 

1. Exhibit a fact which shall be antagonist to Strauss’ 
scheme. It must be fact rather than argument which 
shall carry the day. To oppose speculation to specula- 
tion, will rarely issue in conviction to either party, 
Besides, theories and speculations do not address them- 
selves to the common mind. Argument of that nature 
requires faculties of ratiocination and discrimination, 
which all do not possess. To decide upon the respective 
merits of subtle disquisitions is, moreover, a demand 
upon the attention of men to which few feel inclined to 
yield. Different minds, too, will see the same specula- 
tive process in a different light ; whereas, the fact must 
appear alike to all, however they may vary .in opinion 
as to its causes and effects. 
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I am confirmed in the prudence of this, by reflecting 
upon the adversary with whom I have to deal. En- 
trenched in the lines of the logical power generally con- 
ceded to him, I am persuaded that he feels pure reason- 
ing cannot touch him. And were I to take any specu- 
lative or dogmatical point as the foundation of an 
argument, we hold so little in common, that he would 
promptly deny my premise, and cut short my work. 
I need no Cyril to tell me that I must encounter the 
infidel with weapons from his own magazine, and must 
advance upon ground the soundness of which he will not 
dispute. Tois yap rd byypapa wn mapadexop.evoss, aypaQois 
pbyou rois Srroig ix Aoyiocucoy dvoy ai darodeizewy. 

Now taking a fact for our basis which every one 
having eyesight must confess to exist, and drawing the 
natural inference from its existence with as much logical 
precision as we can, we hope to convince the unbeliever 
that some portion at least of his premise needs to be 
reconsidered. 

2. We shall exhibit one fact. Lest there should be 
any diversion of interest, any violation of logical pro- 
priety, I tie myself down to the elaboration of one fact 
and its attendant argument. The distinctness and 
directness of unity recommend it as the shortest and 
most decisive way in which to manage the mythics. 

3. We shall exhibit a fact directly subversive of the 
basis of mythicism— one in such immediate antithesis to 
the foundation of that system, that, the fact with its in- 
ferences established, the Straussian theory must fall 
without further argumentation. 

4. We shall exhibit a fact from Scripture, but rather 
a form of phrase than a mode of doctrine. By not going 
beyond the circle of the sacred books for our postulate, 
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we render our process simple and obvious to all, and 
our conviction of error easy if we be wrong ; and, indeed, 
while fully assured that God throws us much upon 
human testimony, and while feeling satisfied that it should 
be so, if for no higher end than that it teaches us respect 
for humanity, equally strong is our assurance, that for 
the most essential purposes the gospel is ‘‘ its own 
witness.” This is a growing conviction, We are daily 
led less and less to rely upon human wisdom or human 
weakness for information even about the outward form 
of Scripture, no Jess than its inner sense. Criticism 
with us finds its proper field in the litera scripta of the 
word itself. Even the difficult question of the fixation 
of the canon, we had rather decide upon the merits of 
the sacred books themselves, than repose upon any ex- 
ternal testimony whatsoever. The early Christians were 
sometimes credulous and misinformed, and that councils 
have erred is proverbial. To the taunting query of the 
infidel, then, Where was your canon before the council 
of Laodicea, 4.p. 363, stamped its broad signet upon it? 
careless to seek any other reply, we say, they bear upon 
their frontlet the seal of their own authentication ; they 
are their own sufficient commendatory. With their 
divineness, nothing profane, or imitative, or spurious, of 
the same age will compare. In their upward flight, they 
leave interminably behind all that ‘‘ saint, sage, or 
sophist ever writ.” The Diatessaron and the sacred 
epistles are evidently one. They are so to the mind with 
@ promptness of intuition, and a positiveness of faith, to 
which laboured ratiocination and detailed argument can 
add in no degree. And they are not more certainly at 
one with each other, than they are at odds with all the 
surviving literature of their day. There is that in them 
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which marks them off as a something distinct from, and 
superior to, aught besides of equal antiquity. This is 
the impression their critical and external aspect makes 
upon us, and not alone their moral elevation. Here 
their solitude is like that of God, who says, ‘* To whom 
_ will ye liken me, or shall I be equal?’’ We urge these 
points not on the grounds of fanatic excitement nor of 
visionary experiences confined to “‘ the elect,” but on the 
score of definite distinctions and digits, which we could 
schedule in long array before our readers, did it comport 
with our purpose. Had we lived before the council 
of Laodicea as we live after it, we should have felt then, 
as now, that the appropriate utterance of the holy books 
is in all ages the same 


‘The hand that made us is divine ;” 


a feeling to which the imprimatur of no conclave could 
add strength. 

We make this observation in defence of our present 
course, which, were it more discursive, and to embrace 
a greater range of object, argument, and illustration, 
might haply prove more interesting to some. 

Dr. Milman’s notice of Strauss.—It is true, that the plan 
just laid down is not that which most highly commends 
itself to our philosophical church historian, Dr. Milman. 
In his recent History of Christianity during the First 
Three Centuries, reviewing, in an appendix to the second 
chapter, the modern Lives of Jesus, he says :— 

‘‘The best answer to Strauss is to show that a clear, 
consistent, and probable narrative can be formed out of 
that of the four gospels, without more violence, I will 
venture to say, than any historian ever found necessary 
to harmonize four contemporary chronicles of the same 
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events ; and with a general accordance with the history, 
customs, habits, and opinions of the times, altogether 
irreconcilable with the poetic character of mythic his- 
tory.” 

It will be the reader’s province to judge whether there 
be ‘‘a better way’’ or not. The author says not this 
with reference to his own plan and publication, but 
simply as the expression of a conviction which he has 
always felt, that those works on evidence are the most 
satisfactory which confine themselves to the elucidation 
of one point, if that point be a vital one in the system 
defended. Neither is it said in depreciation of Dr. Mil- 
man’s work, which he considers in many respects a valu- 
able digest of the affairs of the Christians during the 
early period which it embraces. But his high esteem 
for the learned author must not suppress a still further 
expression of dissent from the opinions contained in that 
appendix, and the declaration that there the historian 
appears less happy than in other portions of the work. 
In the low theory of inspiration maintained, which 
secures neither accuracy of fact nor doctrine, and in the 
strange use made of the imaginative ‘“‘ machinery” of 
the gospels, it is conceived- that Dr. Milman gives up 
much for which Christians would contend, and nearly all 
that the rationalist adversary could desire. 

To the plan drawn out for myself, then, Iam determined 
to adhere—being simple, concise, intelligible. I will 
pronounce no opinion upon the methods which Neander, 
Tholuck, Lange, Ebrard, Ullmann, and the other apolo- 
gists of literalism and supernaturalism, have pursued in 
answer to Strauss. I am quite persuaded that in the 
hands of such defenders the ark of the Lord has little 
cause for dread. But now I am not the critic; but the 
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coadjutor in the war. Neither do I feel called to say 
whether Hess has been successful in the three points 
he has urged against the mythic character of the sacred 
writings. In the quarrel between the mythic and legend- 
ary on the one hand, and the rationalist and naturalist 
on the other, I will take no part. Krug may be safely 
left to Greiling, and Eichhorn and Paulus to Gabler and 
Strauss ; as never did chemicals more completely neu- 
tralize each other, than in their internecine conflicts 
these opposite forms of infidelity. 

I will resist the temptation to animadvert upon incon- 
sequential reasonings, manifold beggings of the question 
in hand, and the large demand upon the credulity of the 
reader, which to my apprehension mark the mythic in- 
terpretation, requiring only a little more fajth to receive 
than the marvels of revelation. Nor shall I pay more 
heed to the Straussian representation of the success of 
the mythic argument. He may have succeeded in de- 
nuding the birth, baptism, resurrection and ascension 
of Jesus of all that is real, and in reducing them to a 
mythic exposition of the religious sentiment of the age. 
By neither his seeming failure nor success shall I be 
moved to forgetfulness of my purpose, which is one and 
exclusive, to meet mythicism by a philological fact. To 
the development of that philological fact will I with 
stoic determination confine myself, and if it be mode- 
rately well done, this will suffice. 

Nevertheless, in justice to himself, the author is bound 
to add, that he is very far from exhausting the philological 
matter which confirms his argument against the mythics ; 
and they will deal unfairly by his cause, who conclude 
that it is the poverty rather than the richness of his 
materials which has occasioned the limitation he has 
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prescribed to himself. He deliberately and voluntarily 
restricts himself to sharpening and using one point, as 
a home-thrust with one good sword does the work as 
effectually as a thousand. 

Extreme Diversities between the Books of the New Testa- 
ment.—We now come without circumlocution or delay 
to a fact opposed to the mythic scheme; a fact so pal- 
pable, that every eye may apprehend it, and one so 
closely inwoven with the primordial texture of that 
system, that if it prove valid, we cannot hesitate to come 
to the conclusion that ‘“ there’s something rotten in the 
state of” mythicism. 

It is well known that the several volumes of the New 
‘Testament, consisting of a variety of matter on a great 
variety of subjects, ‘‘ doctrine, correction, reproof, and 
instruction in righteousness,” and throwing themselves 
into the mould of each subject that arises, present, as a 
natural consequence, a great variety of styles of compo- 
sition. But not only does the style vary from the causes 
above stated; the Hebrew element entering into all 
more or less, and the different degrees of conversancy 
with the Greek tongue possessed by the respective 
authors, have been the copious source of manifold and 
observable differences. These have been catalogued 
again and again, and are familiar to the learned. Thus 
Matthew, in his use of certain combinations and phrases, 
differs widely from Luke; John, again, differs in a most 
remarkable manner from both; while Paul has as much 
which is peculiar to himself. Aside, then, from the 
notice which has been taken of this variety of style in 
unnumbered critical publications, no observant reader 
could have failed to remark it. The Greek of Matthew 
is not the Greek of Luke. The Greek of Peter is not 
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that of Paul. Not only do they adopt a different termi- 
nology, but they use the same word in different senses, and 
affect different inflections-of the same nouns and verbs. 

Singular Resemblance in a pecultar Usage.—On this fact, 
however, we shall not dwell. Suffice it to have brought 
it thus prominently before the reader, that the statement 
to succeed it may make the more lively impression. 
This statement is, that in a peculiar usage, the New 
Testament writers are divisible into two great classes; a 
usage so peculiar, that the author may justly feel sur- 
prise that it has not yet, so far as he can ascertain, been 
made the subject of lengthened remark from the press. 
While each sacred penman differs from his next neigh- 
bour in almost every conceivable form of style and ex- 
pression, there is one particular, and perhaps only one, in 
the language of the Gospels, in which Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, entirely correspond with each other. 
In this point of coincidence, the evangelists are as 
entirely opposed to another class, who, whatever may be 
their differences with each other, are of one complexion 
in a diverse usage ; these are Paul, James, Peter, Jude, 
and the author of the Johannine Epistles and Apocalypse. 
So entirely do these respective classes conform to the 
usage referred to, that if we confine our observation to 
this single feature, they constitute two volumes most 
markedly distinct. Here are the evangelists on the one 
side, and the epistolographers on the other, no man 
garbed like his fellow on either side, yet every one so 
visibly bearing the common badge, as to identify him at 
once with either party. 

THIS PECULIAR AND DISTINCTIVE USAGE IS THAT OF 
THE NAME BY WHICH THE SAVIOUR OF MEN IS DESIG- 
NATED IN THE GOSPELS AND EPISTLES RESPECTIVELY. 
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This is the grand fact which in the sequel will be 
shown to bear irresistibly against the mythic scheme, 
and which branches straightway into two—viz., the sepa- 
rate exhibition of each usage. 

The first singularity inviting our attention here is that 
the name ’Inzors, Jesus, is that by which the Saviour 
is known in the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, to the 
almost exclusion of every other. 

Let the following pages of citation from the Greek 
New Testament approve the correctness of our position, 
and thus let ocular demonstration give force to the in- 
ductions of logic. 
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27, 27. rapadabéyreg roy 'I, 

27, 37. ovréc¢ torw ft "I. 6 Baad. 
~ "TI 


t al. om. ’I. 
27,46. dvebdnoey OI. pwry pey. 
27, 50. 6 62 I... dpixe rd wvevpa 
27, 54. rnpovyreg Tov "Inoovy 
27, 55, soAovOnoay rep "Inaov ad 
27, 57. uadnrevoe Tp Tnoov 
27, 58. yrncaro rb cwpa Tr. ’Inood 
28, 5. I. réy ioravpwpévoy Cnre- 
tre 

28, 9. ¢ 6 I. dxnhyrnoey abraic 

AEF al, om. 6. 
28, 10. Aéyes adraic t 6 "Inaotc 

B. om. 6. 
28, 16. ov s£rdtaro avroic 6 Inaoic 
28, 18. mpoceAOwy 6 'T. tXdAnoey 


Mar. 1, 1. dpx) r. evayyeXiou "Incod 


X. viov rov 0. 
1, 9. #AGev 'Inoot¢c dd Nalapir 
1, 14. HAGey 6 I. slg ray Tar. 
1,17. elrev abroic 6 "Inoote 
1, 24. "Incov Nalapnvi 
1, 25. éeripnoey adbre 6 "Inootc 
1, 41. 6 dé "Ine. orrayxuabeic 
2, 5. idwy Oé 0’. ray rior 
2, 8. éatyvode 6 ’I. Ty wvebpare 
2,15. cvvavixevro ry "Ineov 
2,17. dxobaag oI. Nsyes 
2,19. elerev abroig 6 Ingotc 
3, 7. 6°L, pera. padyray avrov 
5, 6. ldwy dé roy "I. dad paxpdd. 
5, 7. ri épot xai ool, Incov 
5, 13. dxirpebey abroic ed0. t 61. 
¢ BCE® om. 01. L. incl. 
5, 15. Epxovrat mpd¢ roy ‘Inaovy 
5,19. ¢d0e’I. ouE agficey R. M.Be. 
t Gr.° cai. BC (L.) cai ’T. 
5, 20. Sea iwoincey aire 6 ’I. 
5, 21, dtawepaoavrog rov Incov 
5, 27. dxovcaca nepi rov "Inaod 
5, 30. evOiwe oI. ixtyvote 


Mar, 5, 34. 6 d8 aco elxey airy CD 


al. ( 

5, 86. 6 02 I. etOiwe dxovoag 

6, 4. freye 62 abroic 6 Inooic 

6, 30. cuvdy. of dxdorodor wpde 
roy 'I. 

6, 34. etder [6°I.] wroddy Sydow R. 
M. Be. Sch. 


7,27. 6 a "Inoote elrey abry 
8, 1. wpooxcaXecdpevog [6 *I.] R. 
M. Be. 


8, 17. yvode 6 "I. Néyee abroic 
leenGev 6 'I. nail of padnrar 

9, 2. wapadapbdva 6 "Inootc 
9, 4. cv\\adobvrec ry "Inood 
9, 5. 6 Wérpoc Néyes ry ‘Inood 
9, 8. roy’. pévoy pel?’ avrey 
9, 23. 6 62 "Ingo sixer airy 
9, 25. idwy d2 6 "Inaoic bre 
9, 27. 6 dé I. xparnoac abréy 
9, 39. 6 dé "I. ele’ M7) cwAvere 

10, 5. dronpiBeic 6 I. elrey 

10, 14. déwy 62 6°I. hyavdernee 

10, 18. 6 dé 7I. elev abre 

10, 21. 6 62 'I. dubAbWac abry 

10, 28. wepibrAedpevoc 6 ’1. 

10, 24. 6 O28 "I. xdAty aroxprBeic¢ 

10, 27. éubdAsWac dé adroic 6 ’I. 

10, 29. azoxpiBeic 6 I. elarey 

10, 82. rpodywy atrove 6 Inaoic 

10, 38. 6 6&1. elarey adroic 

10, 39. 6 dé L. elarey abroic 

10, 42. 6 dé I. rpooxaXeodpevoc 

10, 47. bre I. 6 Natwpaide tory 

10, 47. 6 vide Aavid, "Inaov, éré- 

nooy 


10, 49. ord¢ 6 "I. elrev avroy gw 


10, 50. 7A0e wpd¢ roy Incovy 

10, 51. Aéyes adre 6 "Inaovcg 

10, 52. 6 dé I. elarey abry 

10, 52. HeodovOa t rp I. R. M 
Be. Sch. 

¢ Gr.° air@. 

Ll, 6. waOwe évereiraro 6 'I. 

ll, 7. Hryayoy 7. w@X\ov wpde Toy 
1. 


11, 11. eioWOev ele ‘lepoodAvpa 
é'I 


11, 14. [6’1.] drevairg R. M. Be. 

1], 15. elaeAOwy [6 °I.] tig rd igpdy 
R. M. Be. Sch. 

11, 22. azoxp. o'I. Néyes avroic 

11, 29. 6 dé ‘I. droxpiOeic 

11, 33. Aéyoveww r@ "Incod 

11, 83. 6 Inoote droxpeO. Aéyee 

12,17. dwonpiBeig 6 I. Neyer 

12, 24. droxpBeic 6 I. elev 

12, 29. 6 62 I. drexpiOn abrg 

12, 34. wai oI. idwy airéy 

12, 35. dsroxpiOeic 6 I. EXeye 
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Mar. 12, 41. 


Luc. 


13, 2. 
13, 5. 
14, 6. 
14, 18. 
14, 22. 
14, 27. 
14, 80. 
14, 48, 
14, 53. 
14, 55. 
14, 60. 
14, 62. 
14, 67. 
14, 72. 
15, 1. 
15, 5. 
15, 15. 
15, 84. 
15, 37. 
15, 43. 
16, 6. 


16, 19. 
1, $1. 


. (o'L 


. "poe west TOG ydvacs TOU 
+ 


CITATION FROM GREEK TESTAMENT. 


caQioac 6 "Inoovcrarivayrs | Luc. 8, 28. 


6 I. amroxpOeic elev 
6 dt "Inoovg aroxpOeic 
6 d2 I. elev "Agere abrny 
elxey 6 'I.* "Apay Alyw 
Aabwy b "Inoovc dprov 
Abyes adroic b "Inoode 
Abye abre@ 6 "Inoote 
drroxpsOeic 6 "I. elev 
axnyayoy roy Inooty 
cara Tov I. pruplay 
barnowrnce rby Inoovy 
6 dd 'T. elev” bye elpc 
perd row NaZapnyvov 'Incov 
elxev abr@ 6 Inootc 
énoaryrec roy "Incovy 
6 dé I. obk. odddy dwexpibn 
wapidwee roy "I. ppay 
bEénoey 6 I. dwry pey. 
6 dt I. ageic.. Wievevoe 
rhoaro Td cpa T. "Ingow 
Inoovy Cnreire 7. Nalapn- 


voy 
nn ody xiptog [I.] Coal. 


carécac rd Svopa abrov 'I. 


» &eANOn 1d Sy. avrov "Inaoic 


rT. yoveic rb radio "Inooiy 
dripevey "I. b raic ty ‘lep. 
"Inootc rpoixorre cogig 

"I. BawrisGivrog x. rpocEVyY. 


. 4v 671. woei iréy rordcoyra 


"T. 6a Wyvedparog ay. rAHpne 
awexplOn ‘I. rpdc abréy 
awoxp. abr cixev 6 I, 
edmrev abre@ 6 Incotc 


. vrborpeer 61. iv ry Suv. 
. rh ypiv x. col, Inco Nafap. 


(Bt) wet avrg 6'T. 


elanrAOey A° al. 


. elme wodc roy Zipwya Oo 'T. 


lSwy roy "I. weowy dai wp. 


- Eumpoobey rov "Inood 
. dmcyvode 82 6 Inaoi¢ 
. kai d7roKp. 
. wpdc avrove elrey 6 'I. 

. elvev ody 6°I. rpdc abrotc 
. rh Ay roinoaay tip "Inoov 


6 "Inaotve etre 


drovoag 02 repi rov "Inoov 


. wapayevopmevoe wpdc roy I. 
. 6 6871. dxopedbero ody 
. axotoac bt ravra 6’. 


7, 22. fe Tnaoic elrey abroic 
B 


7, 40. 
8, 28. 


Som. 61. L. inel. 
awoxp. 61. elxe rpdg abroy 
ddwy St rdv "Inoovy 


f "Inood, vit rod Geot rod 
iiorov 


¢ D. om. ’I. 


8, 30. 
8, 35. 
8, 35. 
8, 38. 


+B 


8, 39. 


. dvr 
- wapa rode wéeag Tt. "Insov 
. elrev o°I.s Tic 6 avdp. 

. 6 da 7L. elsrey*"HWard pov 
. 6 2 TI. dxoboag arexpibn 


éxnpwrnee 62 abroy 61. 
HAVov wodc roy "Incovy 
wapa rov¢ wédag Tov "Incov 
arituas 62 abroy ¢ 61. 
D° om. L. incl. 

bea éroincey abry 6 "I. 

p vroorpiWat roy "Ino. 


elev 6 Ilirpoc mpdc roy I. 


. evpiOn 3 "Incotc péuog 

. aroxpibelc St 6 "Inoove 

. dxeripnoe 62 6 "Inaotc re 
. ole txoise 6 "Inaovg 

. 6 d2’T. idwy r. dtadoytopsy 
. elas rode avroy Oo I. 

. dxrev abr@ 6 Inoot¢ 

. store 82 abrys 6 "Inooic 

. elas O& wpdc abroy 6 I. 

. HyaAXuacaro rp xv. 6°T. 


time wpdc Toy "Incoty 


. vmocabwy Oe 6°. elwev 


ele 6¢ abr 6 "Inoove 


. wapa rove wédag rov Tf ’In- 


cov 


t BD° (L.) upiov. 


10, 41. 
138, 2. 


elrey abryg 6 Inooig - 
dwoxp. 6 Inootv¢ elxev ad- 


roc 
B° om. 6 I. 


13, 12. 
13, 14. 
14, 3. 
17, 13. 
18, 16. 
18, 19. 
18, 22. 
18, 24. 
18, 87. 
18, 38, 
18, 40. 
18, 42, 
19, 3. 
19, 5. 
19, 9. 
19, 85. 
19, 35. 
20, 8. 


30, 34. 


22, 47, 
22, 48. 
22, 51. 
22, 52. 
22, 63. 


iSwy 62 abrihy b "Incote 
Uepazrrevoey 6 "Inooi¢ 
aroxpOsic 6 "Inaote ele 
"Inoov émuordra, tdéinoov 
aroxp. 62 6 I. elarsy 

6 d2 'T. wpockadecdpevoc 
ele 62 abre 6 "Inooi¢ 
dcobvoag bé ravra 6 I. 
iSwy 82 abroy 6 I. 

"I. 6 Nalwpaiog ra éoxsrac 
"Incov, vid Aavid, tXénooy 
corabsig 62 6 Incotc 

6 "Inoove slrev abr@ 
&nres ideiv roy "Incovy 
avabrlpag 6 "Inaoic elder 
elms 02 wpdc adroy oI. 
Hyayoy abréy apdc¢ roy I. 
drsbibacay roy 'Inoovr 

6 "Inaove elxey abroic 
doxp. elirev abroic 6 I. 
Hyyios rp I. pAHoat 

6 dé "Inoote elev abrg 
drop. ot 6 "Inootc elev 
slws 02 6 'I. rpd¢ rode map. 
dyvdpeg ot cuvixovrec roy'T, 
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Luc. 28, 8. idwy ry "I. ixdpn Nay 


23, 20. SeX\wyv awoAvoa roy 'In- 
oovy 
23, 25. roy dé "Incovy wapidwxe 
23, 26. pépecy SxrcOer rov 'Incov 
23, 28. orpadgeic 32 rpdc abrdc 6’I. 
23, 34. 6 d2 "Inaoig EXeye 
24, 42. nai t edeye r@ Inoot 
¢ B. Xeyev* "Inoov! 
23, 48. elarey abrg 6 "Inovic 
28, 46. dwvyg peyapy 6 ’I. elev 
23, 52. yrfncarord céparov Inaov 
24, 3. rd cipa T. Kupiov ’Inood 
24,15. avrdc t 6 I. byyicac 
t AB. om. 6. 
24,19. ra wepi Inoot rot Nalwp. 
24, 36. atroc [6°1.] torn R. M. 
Be. Sch 


e. . 
Joh. 1,17. 9 yapic we. 7) GANGaa did 


"Inoov Xp. tyévero 
1, 29. Brswee roy "I. loydpevor 
1, 36. gubrAibac rep "I. weptrar. 
1, 37. yeorovOnoay rp ’Inood 
1, 38. orpageic 62 6 "Incovg 
43. Hyayev abroy mpdg roy "I. 
43. ipbdipac aire 6 ’I. 
44, 40érnoev [0 ‘LJ R. M. Be. 
44. Néyer adr [6 I.) L. Sch. 
XBEG= al.) 

46. "Inoovy r. vidy rod "Iwond 
8. eldey 6 I. roby NaBavanr 
9. dwexpiOn 6 I. nai elev 

1. dwexpiOn "Inoovg cai elrev 
lL. hy 1 pHrno row "I. éxsi 
2. &erAnOn 62 cai d "Inaove 

8. Aéyer H THE TOU "Incov 
4. Néyer ary 6 "Inooi¢ 

7. Abyet adroicg O "Inoot¢ 
11. dsroince r. apxny ray on- 

elwy 6 I. 
2, 13. Lien eig ‘TepooéAupa 6 I. 
2, 19. drexpiOn 6 I. nai elwev 
2, 22. ry Ady @ elev 6 "Inootc 
2, 24. abrdc 62 01. ob triorevey 
8, 2. 4A9e rpdcf rov’l. R. M. Be. 
¢ Gr.° abréy. 

8, 8. drexpiOn 6°. wai elrev 

8, 5. drexpiby "Inoovc: ’Aunv 
8, 10. darexpiOn "I. wai elev 

3, 22. perd ravra HAGE 6 I. 

4, 1. I. wAsiovac paOnrdg rout 
4, 2. "Inootc atric ovn ibarrivev 
4, 6. 6 ody I. rexomtaxwe ix rijg 
4, 7. Néye abry 6 ’I.° Ade pos 
4,10. daexpiOn "Inooi¢ rai elxsv 
4,18. drrexpiOn "I. wai elrev 

4, 16. Néye adry 6°. "Yxaye 
4,17. Aéye abry 6 I.’ Kadiig 
4,21. Neyer abry 6 °1.* Tévar 

4, 26. Nive: abry O°1.° Eye eiue 


~~» © 


Or 


) 


BS WD 00 DD 80 WD pee et et 
wv Se ese BS GB 


Joh. 4, 34. Aéyet abroic é’I.° "Epoy Bp. 


4,44. avrog yap "I. tuapripnoey 
4, 46. ‘ihdey ody (6 ’1.] R. M. Be. 


4, 47. "Inootc tee te rij¢ Tove. 

4, 48. elev ovv 6 "I. rpd¢ abréy 

4, 50. Aéyet adrg@ 6 "I. 

4, 50. rp Ady @ elev abrg ’I. 

4, 58. 7. dpg tv 9 elwey adry 6'1. 

4, 54. onptioy éroinoey o 'I. 

5, 1. dvibn OI. tic ‘Tepooddupa 

5, 6. rovroy idwy 6°I. caraxei- 
ev. 

5, 8. Aéyes adres 6 "Inaotc 

5, 18. 6 yap "Inooic tévevosy 

5, 14. evpionee abrdoy 6 "Inaove 

5, 15. Sre "Incotve soriy 6 woijoag 

5, 16. édiwxoy roy "I. of "loudaitos 

5,17. 6 6&°T. adrexpivaro 

5, 19. a&rexpivaro ody 6 "Inaotc 

6, 1. drndOev 6 "I. ripay rife 
Sax. 

6, 8. avndOe 62 cig rd Spo 6 ’I. 

6, 5. érdpag ovy 6 °F. rove dg. 

6, 10. ele 62 6 "Inaovg: Mothnoare 

6, ll. EAabe G2 rode dprove 6 °I. 

6, 14. 3 iroince onpeior 'Incovc 

6, 15. "I oby yvodc Sre pédAovery 

6, 17. &hnrdOe wpde adbrode 6 ’I. 

6,19. Sewpotor +r. "I. wepirra- 
rouvra 

6, 22. oureioqade Tr. padnraic ad. 


6, 24. bre I. ob« ory éxez 

6, 24. Cnrovyreg rv "Inoovy 

6, 26. dmexpiOn adroi¢ o ’I. 

6, 29. dwexpiOn 6 "I. vai elxev 

6, 32. elev ody abroic 6 'I. 

6, 35. etre 6% abroic 6 "Incove 

6, 42. obrds gory "I. 6 vidg "Iw- 


one 

6, 43. drexpibn 6 "Inaovc 
6, 53. elarey ody avroic 6 Inaotc 
6, 61. eidwe 02 6°. iv iaurys 
6, 64. gde yap & dpyiic 6 ’I. 
6, 67. elvev ody 6 ’I. roic dweeca 
6, 70. daexpiOn adroig f 6 "I. 

f Const. om. 6 I. 
7, 1. wepeerdra é’l.. .dy rg Ty 
7, 6. Aéyet ody adroi¢ b "Inaotc 
7, 14. dvébn 671. cic rd lepdy 
7,16. dwexpiOn abroi¢ 6 'Inaotc 
7,21. amecpiOn o I. nai elxev 
7, 28. iv rp ieog dWaonwy 6 'I. 
7, 38. elev ody 6 "Inoove 
7, 37. elorneet 6 "I. wai Expake 
7, 39. Sre 6 I. oddérw otacOn 
8, 1. [Inootc 62 isropevOy cic} 
8, 6. [6 d2’I. carw ciwac 
8, 9. [xaredeipOn pévog 6 °I.) 
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Joh. 8,10. [dvactag dé 6 1.) 


8, Ll. [ele 68 abry 6 Incotc 
8, 12. wdAtw ody 6°I. abroic tAa- 
Anos 
8, 14. drexpiOn "I. nai elrev 
8, 19. arexpiOn "Inoote 
8, 20. tAdAnoey [6 "I.] R. M. Be. 
8, 21. elxeyv ody radty abroic 6’I. 
8, 25. elwey abroic 6 "Inaovc 
8, 28. elwsy ody abroic 6 ’I. 
8, 31. Zeyer ody 61. xpde rote 
8, 34. dwexpiOn abroic 0 Inaotc 
8, 39. Aéyer abroi¢ 6 "Incovde 
8, 42. elxev atroic é "Inaoic 
8, 49. dwrexpiOn 6 "Incotc 
8, 54. drexpiOn "Inootc 
8, 58. elaev abroic 6 ’Inaootc 
8, 59. "Inaote dé &xpvby 
9, 38. dmrexpibn Inoovc 
9, 11. &vOpwsrog Aeydpevog "Ino. 
9, 14. r. rnrdy éroincer 6 "Inoovc 
9, 35. Feovoey 6 I. bre GéaAov 
9, 37. elie 88 abr 6 "Inootc 
9, 39. elwey 6 Inoovc’ Ei¢ xpipa 
9, 41. elev abroic 6 Inoote 
10, 6. wapoipiay elxev abroic 6’I. 
10, 7. elxey ovv wadty adroic 6 "I. 
10, 23. swepuerare 6 ‘I. ty re iepg 
10, 25. drexpiOn adroic 6 "Incotc 
10, 32. daexpiOn avroic 6 Tnaote 
10, 34. azexpibn avroic 6 "Inco 
ll, 4. dxovoag 2 6 I. elev 
ll, 5. Hydra dé 6 ’I. rv Mapday 
1l, 9. dmexpiOn Inoovc 
11, 13. eipreer 68 6°T. wepi rov Sav. 
11, 14. elwey abroic oI. rappnoig 
11, 17. EAOwy ody 61. sipey abrov 
11, 20. eovesy Sre "1. Epyerat 
11, 21. elev ody Mdp8a xpdc roy’, 
11, 28. Akyes abry O Inaovc 
11, 25. slaev abry 6 Inaovc 
11, 30. ofarw dé EAnNADOE 6 "I. 
11, 32. we HAGey Srrov Hy 6 I, 
11, 33. "Incovg ody we eldey abrny 
11, 35. &Sdxpvcer 6 "Inaoi¢ 
11, 38. "I. ob warty épbprmwpevogc 
11, 39. Aéyes d°1.° "Apare roy AiDor 
11, 40. Aéyes abry 6 Inaoitc 
11, 41. 6 da 71. hpe rode dg¢0arpove 
ll, 44. Abyes adbroic 6 ’Inaove 


11, 45. ésroinosy [6 ’I.] R. M. Be.. 


Kn, T. 
11, 46. & érolycey 6 "Inaot¢ 
11, 51. EpedrAev "Ino. arroOynonsy 


utp 
11, 54. 'I. ov» ode. wappnaig rept. 
11, 56. &nrovy ovy roy "Incovy 
12, 1. 6 ody "I. wod 2E ryuspay 
12, 2. type ke vexpwy [6 Ino. ] 
(L.) 


Joh. 12, 3. Hreube rode rodac r. "Inaov 


12, 7. elxev ody 6’I."" Ages avrny 
12, 9. ob did réy 'Inoovy pévoy 
12, 11. évricrevoy tic roy "Incovy 
12, 12. dxovoavrec bre Epxerat "I. 
12, 14. edpwy 2 6 °F. évdptoy 
12, 16. dre toFacOn 6 "Inoove 
12, 21. SerAoper roy "Inooty idety 
12, 22. ’Avd. cai Pir. Néyouet ry I. 
12, 23. 6 d&’L. dwexpivaro abroig¢ 
12, 30. dwexpiOn OI. wai cixey 
12, 35. elev ody abroi¢c 6 "Inaot¢ 
12, 36. ratra dAadnaey 6 "Inoove 
12, 44. "Inootc Oé Expate x. elrev 
13, 1. eidwe 6 "Inoovc Sri EAHAVO. 
18, 38. sidwe ft 6 I. bre wrdvra ded. 
¢ Al. CL.) om. 6 ’I. 
18, 7. daexpiOn ’I. cai elev abre 
13, 8. dwexpiOn aire 6 Inoote 
13, 10. Aéye adr@ 6 Inaoic 
18, 21. ravra eixwy 6’1. trapayOn 
13, 23. dvaxei... ty r. edAry rou’ l, 
13, 23. dy Hyara 6 "Inoouc 
13, 25. éri rd orHOog Tov "Inoov 
13, 26. awroxpiverat 6 "Inaoic 
13, 27. Aéyer ody adr@ 6 'Incove 
13, 29. Aéyee adr@ 6 "Inaove 
18, 31. Aéyee OL. Noy WotacOn 
13, 36. dmexpiOn abry ft 6 "Inaovc 
t ABC (L.) om. 4. 
18, 38. aexpibn abre + 6 Inoot¢ 
+ ABD (L.) om. o. 
14, 6. Aéyer abrep b "Incove 
14, 9. Aéye abre@ o "Inaote 
14, 23. dwexpiOn “I. cai sire 
16, 19. Eyyw ody 6 "I. Sre HOEAoy 
16, 81. daexpiOn adbroi¢ 6 ’I. 
17, 1. ravra tXaAnoey 6 I. 
17, 8. 8» dwicredag "Incoty Xp. 
18, 1. ravra cimwy 6 "1, LEANOE 
18, 2. cuvnyOn 6 I. dxet perd 
18, 4. I. ody sidwe wavra ra tpy. 
5. "Inooty rév Nalwoaior. 
5. Aéyee abrotc 6 "Inaoitc 
18, 7. "Inooty roy Nalwpaior. 
18, 8. azexpiOn "Inooic 
18, 11. etxrev ody 6 1. rq Térpy 
18, 12. ovvéraboy roy "Inooty 
18, 15. seodouGer bt rp 1. Sipwy 
18, 15. ovvercnAGe rep "Incov 
18, 19. ipwrnoe roy I. repi roy 
18, 20. azexpiOn abr 6 ’I. 
18, 22. Ewxe pamiopa ry "I. 
18, 23. daexpiOn abr 6 I. 
18, 28. dyovoty ovy rdv "Inoovy 
18, 32. tva d Adyog rod "I. rAnpwOg 
18, 33. i¢wenoe roy "I. cai elrev 
18, 34, awexpiOn abrg 6 ’I. 
18, 86. drexpiOn "Incot¢ 
18, 87. asexpidn 6°I. Yd Aéyec. 
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Joh. 19, 1. Habey 6 Wid, rdv Inaoty | Act. 2, 32. rovrovrév’l. dviarnaey dO. 


19, 5. &ydAOev ody 6 I. Fw, 


19, 9. Néyes rp ’I.* Wé0ev ei od; 


19, 9. 6681. dwéxptocy obk EOwxer | 


19, 11. darexpiOn Tnootg 

19, 13. Hyayer tEw rdv "Inooty 

19, 16. wapéAaboy dé rdov ’Inaovv 

19, 18. péicov 68 roy "Inoovr 

19, 19. *I. 6 NaSwpaioc 6 Backed 

19, 20. dou toravpwOn 6 "Inooig¢ 

19, 23. dre doraipwoayr roy Inoovy 

19, 25. mapa ry craupy Tov Inaov 

19, 26. "I. ody dw ray pntipa 

19, 28. perd rovro eidwe 6 I. 

19, 30. dre ody EXabe rd doc O I. 

19, 33. di d& roy "I. éXOdyrec 

19, 38. dy paOyric rov "Inaov 

19, 38. iva apy rd copa rov’l, 

19, 88. pe Td cpa Tov "Inoow 

19, 39. 6 é\Owy wpde roy "I. vuerde¢ 

19, 40. EXabor ody Td cHpa Tov 'I. 

19, 42. éxet. . ZOncay roy "Inoovy 

20, 2. padnrny Sy épire 6°I. 

20, 12. Exevro rd oWpa Tov ’I. 

20, 14. Sewoet rdv "Inooiy iorwra 

20, 14. ode gédet Sre Inooie gore 

20, 15. Aéyet abry 6 Inootc 

20, 16. Aéyer adry 6 Inootc 

20,17. Aésye abry 6 ’Inoove 

20, 19. HAGEv OI. Kaisorn eig rd pé. 

20, 21. elarey ody abroic 61. waXdcrv 

20, 24. re HAPEY 6 "Incove 

20, 26. Zpyerat 6’L. réy Supéy cer. 

20, 29. réyet abr 6 "Inoove 

20, 30. dAAa onpeia éExoincey 6 "I. 

20, 31. Ore "Inoote toriy 6 Xprorde 

21, 1. ipavipwoev éavrov wdadty 
O 


21, 4. gorn t 6’I. sig réy aiytaddy 
¢ Al. (L.) om. 6. 

21, 4. gdacay.. Sre "Inoove tore 

21, 5. Aéye ody adroig 6 "Inooic 

21, 7. do padnrie ix, dy Hydra 6’I. 
rbvet avroic 6 "Inoovg 

21, 12. Aéyee advroic 6 "Incotv¢ 

21, 13. ipxerar 6 "I. cai Aapbaver 

21, 14. rpiroy igavspwOy o ’I. 

21, 15. Aéyee rp Lip. Tlérpy o I. 

21,17. AéEye abr@ 6 "Inoovde 

21, 20. r. paOnrny Sy Hydra 6 °I. 

21, 21. Aéyee rp "Inood* Kupee 

21, 22. Aéyee avT@ Oo "Inoove 

21, 23. ob slrey abry 6 Inaotg 

21, 25. 80a éroinoey 6o "Inoove 


Act. 1, 1. fipSaro 6°. rrovety rs kai ot. 


1, 11. odrog 6 I. dvarngbeic 

1, 14. Mapig rg pnrpi Tov ’Incod 
1, 16. rote cvdAAaboter r. Inaovy 
1, 21. &HAGev 89’ uae 6 Kbptoc ’I. 
2, 22. "Incoty rov NaZwpaiov 


2, 36. rovroy roy "I. dy dpeic ior. 
2, 38. dai rp dvdpare ’Incod Xp. 
8, 6. dvdpuare’Inoou Xo. rot Nag. 
8, 13. édé€ace Tov raida adrov’l. 
3, 20. r. mpoxexetptopévoy v. I. X. 
8, 26. rdv waida adbrod ["Inaoty] 
R. M. Be. 

4, 2. earayyéddey by re "Inood 
4,10. év rp dvdpuare Inoot Xp. 
4,13. ort ody ry "Incov joay 
4,18. éxi rp dvdpare rod "Inoov 
4, 27. r. &ywv waidda cov ’Inoovy 
4, 30. r. ayiov maidé¢ cov Inaov 
4, 33. rT. dvacrdctwe Tov Kupiou’ I. 
5, 30. 6 Oedc . . Hyeipev "Inoovy 
5, 40. AaXeiy tvir. dvépare rov ’I. 
5, 42. evayyedcCopevoe I. roy X. 
6, 14. "Incove 6 Nalwpaiog ovrog 
7, 55. "Inoovy éorwra ix dekiwv 
7, 59. xijpre "Incod, O&Ear rd wei. 
8, 12. rov ovdpuarog "Inoot Xo. 
8, 16. cig rd dvopa Tod Kupiov I. 
8, 35. ednyyeXicaro abre@ roy I. 
8, 37. [elvas T. "Inoovy X.] R. M. 

e. 
9, 5. éyw eipe Inootc dv ot 
9,17. "Inoove 6 dp0ei¢ cot iy rg 
9, 20. ixnpuoce rov t ’Inaoovy ore 
ovro¢ gorey 0 vidc Tov O. 
t R. M. Be. Xproréy, 

9,27. év rw dvépuart Tov "Inoot 
9, 28. iv r. dvdpare Tr. cupiov "I. 
9, 34. iarai ce "Inoovg 6 Xp. 

10, 36. eipnyny dia "Inood Xo. 

10, 38. "Inooty roy add Nalapér 

10, 48. éy r. dvdp. ¢ ’Inoov X. Al. 


t Gr.° rod xupiov. 

11, 17. dri rdv xuptoy "Incovy Xp. 

11, 20. evayyedtZopevor ror Kip. "I. 

13, 28. Hyayety lopand\ owripa’l. 

13, 33. Tbegeues "Inoovy 

14, 10. [éxduare row xvpiou I. Xo. 
CDE° al. (L.) ° P 

15,11. dtd r. yadperog rod cup. ’I. 

15, 26. row rupiov npay Inood Xp. 

16, 7. ovx stacey ab’rove rd IIv. 

*Inoov 
+ R. M. Be. om. ’Incov. 

16, 18. éy rep dvdpari "Inco Xp. 

16, 31. éxi roy Kuptoy "Incovy Xp. 

17, 3. ovré¢ toriy 6 Xprorie Ino. 

17, 7. Néyovreg &repoy elvat Ino. 

17, 18. rdy I. cai rv avaoraciy 

18, 5. dtapaprep. roi¢c "Iovd. rov 
Xptordy ’I. 

18, 25. ra wepirov T'Inood Al. (L.) 

Gr.° cvpiov. 
18, 28. elvae row Xpiordv "Inoovy 
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Act. 19, 4. ele ray Incovy 


Rom. 1, 1. 


19, 5. eic¢ Td dvopar.xupion’Incov 
19, 10. roe cupiou ["Incot | B. M. 
e. 
ro Svopa rov cupiov "Incot 
19, 13. Opxigw dpac roy "Ineoiy 
19, 15. roy "Inoovy yivaokw 
19, 17. rd dvopa r. evpiov "Inood 
20, 21. r. ciptoy pay "Incovy Xp. 
20, 24. zapa row xupiou "Inco - 
20, 35. r. Adywy Tov cupiov "Incod 
21,13. dvdparoc r. cupiou Incovt 
t CD add. Xprorov. 

22, 8. dye eipe ’Inootc 6 Nafwpa. 
24, 24. ric cig Xp. [’Inaotvy] rio- 
rewe L. Sch. (BEG® al.) 
wepi revog "Inood reOvnc. 
Svopa "Inood r. Nalwpaiou 
"Inoove By od diweretc 
Ta wepi Tov 'Incow 
ra wepi Tr. xupiov "I. Xpror. 
TlatXog dovAog "I. Xprorow 
"I, Xptcrov rov cupiov npeyv 
cAnroi 'Incot Xpeorov 
xupiov Inco Xp. 
rw Oep pov did 'Inoov Xp. 
dca "Inoov Xprorod. 
dtd wicrewc “Incod Xp. 
8, 24. dwodurp. ric iv Xprorg ’I. 
3, 26. roy te wicrewe ¢ "Incov 

{ FGom. I. Dal. Inoovy 
4, 24. "Inooty roy cipioy ney 
5, 1. did rod cupiov npwy "I. Xp. 
5, 11. dea rov cupiov nywy ’I. Xp. 
5, 15. row évdc dvOpwrov "I. Xp. 
. Ota Tou évdg "Incod Xp. 
. dia "Inoov Xp. rov cupiov 
arricOnper cic Xp. Ino. 
iy Xptor@ 'Incov 
by Xp. "Inood ry Kupipy np. 
dia "Inoot Xp. rov cupiov 
. Toig éy Xpror@ "Inoov 
ric Swic iv X. "Inood 
iyeipavrog "Inoovy ix vexp. 
dy Xp. "Inoot r@ cupiy np. 
dporoynoys .. KUpioy "Ine. 
. ivdvoacde riy xiproy I. X. 
. whrecopat dy cupip 'T. 
cara Xptordy "Incovy 
. Tov Kupiou npwy "I. X. 
15, 8. bo noovy Xo. didxovoy yey. 

t ABC° (L.) om. ’I. 
15, 16. AEroupydy "Incot Xprorov 
15, 17. cadxynoty ty Xprorep Incov 
15, 30. dta rov xupiov nypwy I. X. 
16, 3. ovvepyovc poviy Xp. ’Incov 
16, 18. ” cupiy np. [’Iqoov] Xp. 

. M. Be 


19, 13. 


25, 19. 
26, 9. 
26, 15. 
98, 23. 
98, 31. 


1, 4. 
1, 6. 
1, 7 
1, 8. 
2, 16. 
3, 22. 


16, 20. xdprc r. cuplou n.’Incov Xp. 
16, 24. yapeg rov up. 7. "Inoot Xp. 


Rom.16, 25. 


1Cor. 1, 1. 


To kynpvypa "Inoov Xp. 
copy Oeq did "Inoov Xp. 
eAnroc dwéoroXog’Inoov X. 
1, 2. nytacpéivorc ivy Xprorg 'T. 
2. rov xupiou np. "Inoov X. 
3. xupiouv Incov Xprorov 

4. So0eiay tiv tv Xp. *Inood 
7. drond Aver rov K. 7. "I. X. 


16, 27. 


1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 8. mpépg rov K. 2pady I. Xp. 
1, 9. rov viot abrov "Incov Xp. 
1, 10. row cupiou %. "I. Xp. 
1,30. vpeic dore iv Xprorg I. 
2, 2. et pr "Inooty Xproréy 
3, 11. b¢ dorty "Incov¢g Xprord¢ 
4,15. ty yap Xp. ’Inaod dtd row 
4, 17. ty Xo. [’Ino.] CDFG° (L.) 
5, 4. dvdpare rou K. ypév I. Xp. 
5, 4. Ovvaper rou K. spay I. X. 
5, 5. éy ry npéog rov cupiow "Lt 

t ADE? (L.) add. Xprorod. 
6, 11. évdpare 7. eupiov "Incov 
tlc Kuptoc "Inoovg Xp. 
"Inoovy X. réy ebpioy npoy 
O Kup. "Inoog ty ry vuxri 
Liye dvabepa "Inoovy 
sixeiy Kiptoy ‘Inoovy 
Exyw iv Xp. Inco rp K. 2. 
15, 57. dia row K. npwy "Inoov Xp. 
16, 22. ob perEi roy ciproy t ’L 

¢t ABC (L.) om. ’I. Xp. 

16, 23. yaptc rov K. "Inoot Xp. 
16, 24. év Xptorp "Inoov 


9 
9, 1. 
11, 23. 
12, 3. 
12, 3. 
15, 31. 


2Cor. 1, 1. EH. dwréerodog "Incot Xp, 


Gal. 


1, 2. xupiov Incod Xpiorov . 

1, 3. warp rov K. npwy "I. Xp. 

1,14. dy ry nmépg rT. cupiou "Inoov 

1, 19. rov Geov vide "Inaove Xp. 

4, 5. Xpioroy "Inooty xipwy 

4, 5. dotAoug vpey dd "Inooty 

4, 6. iv xpoowryp t "Inoov Xp. 

¢ AB©® (L.) om. ‘I. 

4,10. r. vixpwoty Tov "Inaot 

4, 10. 1) Sw) rod "Inood ty ry oop. 

4,11. wapadiddpeOa did 'Inooiy 

4, 11. 1 Gw?) rov ’I. pavepwOy 

4, 14. 6 bysipag roy Kiptoy 'I. 

4,14. spac dia ’Inood syepet © 

5, 18. éaur@ ded F "Inoov Xptcrov 

¢ Al. (L.) om. ’I. 

8, 9. ydpey rou K. nuwy "I. X. 
ll, 4. GAow 'Inooty enovoces 
11, 31. zarnp rov K. nywy I. Xp. 
13, 5. "I. Xptordc éy dpi gory 
18, 138. ydpt¢g rov cup. "Inoov Xp. 

1, 1. ded "Inoot Xptcrov 

1, 38. eupiouv npdy "I. Xo. 

1, 12. de’ dvroxadvwewg "I. Xp. 

2, 4. iy Exopuev dv Xp. "Incod 

2, 16. dia riorewe "Inood Xp. 

2, 16. sig Xptordy’l, tmiorevoapev 


Eph. 


Phil. 


Col. 
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3, 1. "Inoot¢g Xp. mpoeypdon 
3, 14. yivnrat iy Xprorg "Inoow 
« wiorewc "Inco Xptorov 


3, 26. r. wiorewe iv Xptory "Ino. | 


8, 28. dpeic dore ty Xp. Inoow 

4, 14. wc Xprordy "Inoody 

by yap Xptor@p "Inoow 

5, 24. of FA rov Xp. ["Inoov} Al. 
(L.) 

6, 14. oravpy r. kupiov 9. "I. Xo. 
6, 15. év yap Xprorg "Inaod 
6,17. oriypara r. cupiov "Inood 
6, 18. yaptic Tod cup. 1. "I. Xp. 

1, 1. H. dwdorodog Inood Xp. 
moroic by Xp. "Incod 
cupiov 'Incov Xprorod 
warnp Tov eupiov %. ’]. X. 
xpoopioag .. did Inood Xp. 
Ey rw Kupi "Inoov 

+ TOU Kup. Hwy 'Incod Xp. 
tr. roupaviorc ty Xp. "Ineo 
. 8g? Hpac éy Xp. "Inaod 

0. erioGévrec ty Xp. "Incod 
3. vuvi 68 dy Xp. ’Incow 

0. dxpoywytaiou abrov "I. Xp. 
1 38 
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w 3 wo WV wo Ww 
fond pee 
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to WD NDS ee et et et 
IO 


ww 
RO pt be 


ld 


Soptog Tov Xp. "Inoov 

. kricayre [dtd "Inoov Xp.] 
R. M. Be. Kn. 

3, 11. iy éwoinoey iv Xp. "Incod 
3, 14. warépa rov K. np. "I. X. 

3, 21. ty rg ixxAnoig iv Xp. ’I. 
4,21. écriv ddnOaa iv rg Inoodt 
5, 20. évdépare rod K. %. “I. Xp. 
6, 23. cupiou "Incov Xprorov 

6, 24, rT. eipioy nudy Incoty Xp. 
1, 1. dobAoe Inood Xprorod 

1, 1. 7. ayioug dv» Xprorgy "Incod 
1, 2. xuplov Incod Xprorod 
1 
1 


~~ 


oo co 


» 6. dxptc nuipag "Inood Xp. 

» 8. év oxdAayxvoig Xprorov ’T. 
1,11. da "Incov Xprorov 
1,19. ro¥ rvedparog ’Incov Xp. 
1, 26. wepocedy év Xp. "Inaov 
2, 5. 8 nai dv Xprorw "Inood 
2,10. &y ry dvdpare 'Inood 
2, 11. xipsog Incode Xproréc¢ 
2,19. thrritw yap éy cupi I. 
2, 21. ob ra "Inco Xoprorov 
8, 3. xavywpevor ty Xp. "Inoov 
8, 8. rT. yywoewe Xpior. ’I. rov K. 
3, 12, bad Rororoi {’Inoov] R. M. 

Be. T. 


8, 14. rov Oeov ty Xprorp Inood 
38, 20. xiptoy "Inooty Xprordy 

4, 7. rd vonpara bpwy ty Xp. 'T. 
4,19. iv d6&y éy Xptarp "Incov 
4, 21. dowde, wavra dywoy ty X. 

I. 
4, 23. rov xuplou npwy ’I. X. 
1, 1. II. daéerodog Inoot Xp. 


Col. 1, 2. ty Xorg ['Ino.] ADEG® 


1, 2. [xupiou Ino. Xp.] R M. Be. 
1, 3. 7. cupiov npey "Inoot Xp. 
1, 4. 7. rior dpe by Xo. "I. 


1, 28. réAttoy év Xp. f¢ [’1.] BR. M. 


¢ Kn. incl. °I. 
2, 6. woodv wapedakere rovX. ’I. 
3, 17. éy dvdpare f xupiov ’Inood 
Tt A° (L.) add. Xpeor. ACDFG 
(L.) om. cupiov. 
4,12. dovr\o¢g Xpror [’I.] AL CL.) 


1The.1, 1. cupiy "Incotd Xporg 


1, 1. Lrvpiou "Inoov Xprorov 

t BFGc. JJ. et PP. om. h. v. 

L. incl. 

1, 3. 1. skwidog rov K. ny. °T. Xo. 
1, 10. "Incoty roy pudpevoy ypac 
2,14, éy ry "lovdaig év Xp. ’I. 
2, 15. rdw K. droxrevdyrwy Ine. 
2,19. umpooGer rod K. ny. 'I. X. 
3, 11. 6 edpsog npdy "Inoovc X. 
3, 18. wapovoig rov K. op. "I. X. 
4, 1. rapaxadodper iy xvpip I. 
4, 2. did rov xupiov "Incod 
4,14. "Incotc dwiBave x. dviorn 
4,14, r. cowunOivrac dtd rod "I. 
5, 9. dtd rov xup. npdy I, Xp. 
5, 18, StAnpa 0. iv Xp. "Incov 
5, 28. wapovoig rod K. spd 71. X. 
5, 28. xapic rov K. spy "I. Xp. 
1, 1. cupip 'Incod Xprorg 
1, 2. cupiov "Inoot Xprorod 
1, 7. droxadiwe rov cupiou’I. 
1, 8. rot rupiou pay 71, Xp. 
1, 12. dvopa rod cup. Hp. ’I. Xp. 
1, 12. r. Geod apa x. evpiov’I. X. 
2, 1. wrapovoiacr. xupiov 9. ’I, X. 
2, 8. 6 wigtoc fF ’I. dvadoce 

t R. M. Be. (BC) om. ’I. 
2,14. ddEne r. kuplov 7. "Incod X. 
2, 16. 6 wbptoc 9 "Incot¢c Xp. 
3, 6. dvdpart rov cup. 9. "I. X. 
38, 12. dtd 7. cupio npdy "I, X. 
3, 18. yapic rov K. 1. "Inaov Xp. 


1Tim.1, 1. I. daéerodog ’Inaod Xp. 


1, 1. Xpeorov Iyood r. erwidog 2. 
1, 2. Xpscrov I. rov evpiov np. 
1, 12. Xprorg ’I. r@ cupiy hoy 
1, 14. dyarne rijcg tv Xp. "Inood 
1, 15. X. "Ino. #rAOey sic r. rdopoy 
1, 16. évdci&nrat "Ino. X. racay 
2, 5. peoirne..dvOpwarog Xp.’ I, 
3, 13. dv wriore rg iv Xp. "Inoow 
4, 6. waddg icy dtdxovog ’I. X. 
5, 21. r. Oeov x. cupiov "Incov X. 
6, 38. Adyoue Toi¢ Tov K. 7. "I. X, 
6, 18. Xp. I. rov papruphcavroc 
6, 14. éxipaveiac rou K. 9.’I. Xp. 
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2Tim.1, 1. Il. adwéeroXog *Incot Xp. 


1, 1. ZwiHe rig dy Xptor_ "Incov 

1, 2. Xpeorov I. rov K. nov 

1, 9. doOcicay npiv ty» Xp. ’I. 

1, 10. rod owripoc nye 1. Xp. 

1, 18. dyawy ry ivy Xpore 'I. 

2, 1. ydprre ry éy Xp. "Inoov 

2, 3. caddg orpartwrne 'Inood X. 

2, 8. pynpdvere 1. Xrdy éynyep. 

2,10. owrnpiac rvyw. rijc ty X.’T. 

3,12. Ziv éy Xp. "Incov 

3, 15. ded wiorewe rig év X. "Ine. 

4, 1. "Inoot X. rod pédrovrog xp. 

4, 22. 6 xiptog f "Incovc Xpiorég 
FG om. ’I. 


Tit. 1, 1. adwéorodog dt Inoot Xpcor. 
1, 4. wupiov "I. Xp. r. owripoc 1). 
2, 13. owripog ype "Incov Xo. 
8, 6. dta "Inoot X. 7. owripog np. 

Philem. 1. I. déoptog Xp. "Incov 


3. xupiov Incov Xpiorov 

5. wodc roy Kiptoy ’Incovy 

6. sic Xptordy f "Inoovy 
{ AC al. (L.) om. ’T. 

9. déoptog "Inoot Xprorov 
23. cuvatypadwrdc pov éy X.’I, 
25. yaptc rou K. Hpwy I. X. 


Heb. 2, 9. nArAarrwpévoy BréEroper I. 


3, 1. dpxeepia.. Tt Incovy 
B. Xptoréy. 

4, 14, "Inooty riv vid» rov Osov 

6, 20. vxip nudy sionrOey Ino. 

7,22. yéyover éyyuoc "Inooi¢ 
10, 10. rov owparog ’Inoot Xp. 
10, 19. éy r@ atpare "Inoov 

12, 2. adpxnyoy x. redeewrny "I. 
12, 24. ScaOnune véag peciry "Ine. 
18, 8. "Incovc X. yOi¢ cai onpepoy 
18, 12. 31d cai ’"Incot¢ tva aytaoy 
13, 20. rdy xuptoy nudy "Incovy 
13, 21. dea "Inood Xp. @ H d6Ea 


Jac. 1, 1. xupiov Incov Xp. dovrA0¢ 
2, 1. wiorty rov K. 9. ’I. X.riic 
dd&n¢ 
1 Pet.1, 1. lérp. dméoerodog "Inoov X, 


1 
1, 2. pavriopoy aiparog ’I. Xo. 


1, 3. rarnp row K. ny. Inood X. 
1, 3. dv dvacracewe "Inoot Xp. 
1, 7. év droxadipe "Inood Xp. 
1, 138. &y droxadvpee ’Inoot Xp. 
2, 5. r@ Osp dtd “Inood Xp. 

8, 31. dc dvacrdcewg "Inoov Xp. 
4,11. do&denrard 0. dia "Inoov 


Xpiorov 


2 Joh. 
Judae 


1 Pet. 5, 10. cadioac.. ty Xpory f 71. 


B al. om. ’Inaod. 
5, 14. roig év Xptorg ft TInoow 
t AB? (L.) om. I. 


2 Pet.1, 1. adwderodog "Inood Xo. 


1, 1. owrijpog "Inoov Xp. 

1, 2. "Inoov ¢ rov cupiou npwr 
¢ A° al. (L.) Xprcrov. 

1, 8. rot K. 7. Incot X. iziyyw. 

1, 11. cwrijpog "Inco Xprcrov 

1, 14. "Inoovg X. sdnrweE por 

1, 16. ry row K. 9. "Inoot X. dy. 

2, 20. awrijpoc "Incov Xo. 

3, 18. swripo¢ "Inaov X. 


1 Joh. 1, 3. perd rov viov abrov "I. X. 


1, 7 ro alpa’l. X. rov viov abrow 
2, 1. "Inoovy Xprordy Sixacoy 
2, 22. Sre "Inootve ote torty 6 Xp. 
8, 23. dvép. rod viod abrov "I. X. 
4, 2. opodoyei "Ino. X. iv capi 
nr\v0ora 
4, 3. 5 pn dporoye roy 'I. 
4, 15. "Ineo. ¢ tory 6 vidc rov O. 
t B. add. Xprorédc. 
5, 1. "Inaote tori 6 Xptordc 
5, 5. "Inootvc kori 6 vidg Tov OB. 
5, 6. 6 LNOwy..’Inootc od Xp. 
5, 20. dy rg vig abrov ft ’Incov X. 
t A om. ’I. Xp. 
3. mapa cuplov "Incov Xp. 

7. ob on dporoyovrrec "Ino. X. 

1. "Ioddac ’Inaov X. dovrA0¢ 

1. "Inoot Xr@ TETHONHEVOLE 

4. "Incoty X. adpvovpevor 

5. t 6 Ino... cwoag AB° (L.) 
t Gr.° (CGH°) 6 riptoc. al. o 8. 
17. drocréd\wy rov K. 7. "I. X. 
21. rd foc row K. 7). "I. X. 
25. did “Incot Xprorov 


Apoe. 1, 1. dzoxdAulic Inco Xpiorov 


1, 2. rv paprupiay I. X. 

1, 5. awd "Inoot Xrov 6 paprug 
1, 9 bxoporyg ft ’Inoov Xprorov 
t AB. ivy Xp. C(L.) éy I. 

1, 9. dtd ry paprupiay I. Xp. 


12, 17. rajv paprupiay "Inood 

14, 12. rnpotvyrec . . 7. wiorey "I. 
17, 6. aiparoc réyv papripwy I. 
19, 10. éyévrwy r.paprupiay rov’l. 


19, 10. 9 ydo paprupia rov ’I. 


20, 4. did ray paprupiay "Inco 
22, 16. éyw “Inoove Zrepa 

22, 20. apryy Epxov, cipte "Inoov 
22, 21. 9 xapic rT. cupiou "Inoov X. 


The name Inzorz is thus seen to occur nearly seven 
hundred times in the works of the four Evangelists, as 


the proper designation of the Saviour of men. 


In the 


Epistles, on the other hand, it occurs less than seventy 
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times, although the mention of the Saviour is frequent 
enough by other names. 


The point brought out before the reader’s eye in the 
last few pages is one curious enough to be called inter- 
esting to the student and the critic; but if the writer is 
not mistaken, the one remaining to be thrown up will be 
considered more interesting still ;—as a step in advance 
toward the completion of our proof, and as a counter- 
poise to the usage last exhibited. We have just shown 
a use in the Gospels which is comparatively wanting in 
the Epistles ; we are now to show a use in the Epistles 
which is comparatively wanting in the Gospels. As the 
gist of proof against the mythic scheme lies in the esta- 
blishment of the usage alone, the writer will abandon his 
early purpose of proving a difference in the meanings of 
the term Xprztox, as applied to the Saviour by the Epistle 
writers and the Evangelists respectively. His argument 
is independent of the meaning of the term, therefore will 
he forego that particular inquiry, although it, too, is not 
without its interest, and has been prosecuted by critics 
of considerable eminence ;* suffice it, then, to exhibit a 
generic difference between the two classes of sacred 
writers in the feature under observation, by presenting, 
in the first place, a list of all the passages in the New 
Testament which either have Xerzroz alone in them, or 
have it in combination with Inzors. The postulata of our 
argument will be thus in the reader’s possession, and he 
can at any moment correct the mistakes or misstatements 
which may flow from the author’s pen. 

* Those who would see the question in its theological bearings, are 
directed to the Rev. Dr. Pye Smith’s profound work on the Messiah ; 
the matter-of-fact view of its distinctive uses in the Gospels and 
Epistles is noticed by Dr. Campbell on the Gospels, Prel. Diss. V., 


and by Dr. Middleton on the Greek Article, Mark ix. 
G 
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* 


XPISTOS. 


* "Ey Xpore apud Paulum. 
** ‘0 Xpicrds rod @cod, Kuplou. 


Mat, 1, 1. BibdX\og yevicewc "Iqoov X. | Joh. 


"Inoovc 6 Aeydpevog Xpror. 
awd ric per. Bab. dwg rou X. 
rou 62 °I. X. 9 yiveote 

wov 6 Xptordg yeyvarar 
ra ipya rou Xpiorov 

- od & d Xpicric 

brs abréc tore 6 Xprorée 
fiptaro 6’Inoovc [Xréc] B. 
i bpiv Coxei wep row Xp. 


tpay 6 eaOnynrie (3b Xp. 
fe Be een Pd 


tle... 6 caOnynrie 6 Xp. 
byw elus 6 Xpisréc 

idod woe 6 Xp. h wide 
si od 2 6 Xp. 6 vide Kon . 
. Wpognrsvooy npivy, Xpror. 
Inoody roy reys voy Xp. 
"Inooty roy dey pevoy Xp. 
Tov evayyediov "Inaot Xp. 
vlov rov 0. 
goacay abroy 
vat} BCGL 
od el 6 Xproréc 
dy édvéuare bre Xrov iore 
bre 6 Xp. vide iors Aavtd 
. od dde 6 Xprordc 
ov el 6 Xp. vide rod eddoy. 
6 Xp. 6 Baorrede rov "Ip. 
trixOn .. owrnp B¢ iors 
Xpicrd¢ Kupwoc 
. ** iy ry Xpiordy Kupiov 
pnrore abric ein 6 Xp. 

od el (6 Kpeorie| vidc rov 
0. R. M. Be. Sch. 
roy Xptordy adbroy elvas 
** roy Xpiordy rov Oeov 
. roy Xrdy vidy Aavité elvac 
el od el 6 Xric, elwi 
daurdy Xrdyv Baoréa elvat 
ei orég ioriy 6 Xpiordg 4 
rov Ozov ixrexrd¢ 
sl od el 6 Xpioric, cdeov 
raira le wabeiv riv Xp. 
otrwe Gea wabeiv roy Xo. 
} xapic Kal s) ddAnOaa ed 
ingo xP. ' el 

obk elpl tyw 

pe by s Xp 


Xprordy el- 
al. 


24, 46. 
1, 17. 


1, 20. 
1, 25. ef od ode el 


Act. 


1, 41. rdv Meociay & lore peOep- 
pyvevdépevoy Xprorde 

5, 28. ov« sini tyw 6 Xprord¢ 

4, 25. Meoowac boyeras & Nsydpe- 
voc Xptoréc 

4, 29. pire ourdg lori 6 Xptordéc 


4, 42. 6 owrrp rov xécpov F 6 X. 
t BC It. Or. (L.) om. 6 Xpsoréde. 
6, 69. 


od el t 6 Xpcric dé vide row 

6. R. M. Be Kn. T. 8. 

t Gr. L. (BCDL) 6 &yto¢ rov 9. 

7, 26. ovrdg torsy 6 Xprorde. 

7,27. 6 0 X. Bray Epynras 

7,381. 6 Xproric bray EGy 

7,41. ovré¢ toriy 6 Xprorég 

7,41. p2) ydp de rig TadsAaiag 6 
Xp. Epyerat; 

7,42. de rov oxipp. Aavié x. ard 
BnOrstp .. 6 Xp* Epxerat 
abréy époroynoy Apiordéy 
sl ov el 6 Xptordc, siwd 1p. 
iyw wewiorevna Srs od el 6 

ace 
. psver ele Toy alwva 
T. pbvov adnivoy O. Kai 
dv dxicredac Inooty Xp. 
Sri "Inaotc ioriy 6 Xptoréc 
d vldc rov O. 
[évacriotn roy Xptoréy] 
M. Be. T. H. 


9, 22. 
10, 24. 
11, 27. 


12, 34. 
17, 38. 


20, 31. 
; 2, 30. 


wepi rT. dvacracews Tov Xp. 
cuptoy abvroy cai Xréy 6 0. 
ixoinote rovroy r. "Inoovy 
2, 88. iwi ry dvdpart Incot Xrov 
8, 6.:éy rp dvdpare Incot Xp. 
8, 18. xpoxarnyy...wabety roy X. 
8,20. roy wpoxexeptopivoy piv 
"Inoovy Xpror 
dy rp dvdpare "Incov Xp. 
»kard rov Kupiov rai card 
rov Xpiorov abrov 
t LXX. Ps, 2, 2. 'ren-y) 
4, 83. rij¢ dvacrdcenc rov Kupiov 
"Inaow toroi | AL (L.) 
5, 42. ebayyedtZopavor “I. rdy X. 
8, 5. ixnpvecey abroic roy Xp. 
8, 12. rov dvéparog "Incot Xp. 
8, 837. [riorsuw roy vidy rou 0. 
elvatr. IncovvX. ]R.M.Be. 


2, 31. 
2, 36. 


4, 10, 
4, 26. 
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r.° "Inoovy. 
9, 22. Brs od'rég dorty 6 Xptorde 
9, 34. larai ct "Inaoic 4 Xp. 
10, 36. ebayy. elpnynv da"1. Xrov 
10, 48. é» rp dy. ¢ "Inoot X. Al. (L.) 
t Gr.° Kupiov. 
11, 17. iwi roy Kiprov "Inooty X. 
14, 10. [col ALywéy ry dvdpare rov 
K. ’Inoot Xp.] CDE? al. 
15, 11. dea rig yaptrog rov K.’In- 
cov [Xp.] R. M. Be. 
15, 26. vxtp r. dvéparog rou Kv- 
piov nud ‘I. Xrov 
16, 18. iv rp dvdpare "I. Xprored 
16, S1. dd rov Kupsoy I. Xrév 
17, 3. Sre rév Xprordy Fe raGeiy 
17, 38. odré¢ torey 6 Xp. "Incoig 
18, 5. dsapaprupdp... rdy X. 'I. 
18, 28, elvar roy Xprordy "Incoiy 
19, 4. oe rey g ee oT &. 
ele roy wordy] “Ino. 
R. M. Be. tT Sch, k 
t Kn. incl. Xp. 
20, 21. cig row K. nuawy Incoty Xp. 
24, 24. wepi rijc tig Xpto. wiortwe 
26, 28. ui waOnrdc 6 Xptordc 
28, 31. rd wepil r. Kupiou ’Inaoi X. 


Rom. 1, 1. I. dovAog Inoot Xpicrov 


1, 4. "Inoot Xp. rov Kupiov ypay 
1, 6. wAnroi ’Incod Xprcrov 
1, 7. Ocov..x. Kupiov Incov Xo. 
1, -8. sbxap. os aa 'h res se 
1,16. rd evayyidsov [rov t= 
crov] S M. Be. * 
2,16. da "Incot Xprorov 
3, 22. dia wicrewe “Inoov Xp, 
8, 24. *daodurpwaews rijc iy X.'1. 
5, 1. dta rod Kupiov suey 'I. X. 
5, 6. ire yap Xprordc Oyrwy np. 
5, 8. Xprordc drip np. axiOave 
5, 11. dia rov Kupiou npoy I. X. 
5, 15. r. voce dvO@pwarov 'Inoov X. 
5,17. dua rov évdg "Inaod Xp. 
5, 21. dia "I. Xrov rov K. yyoy 
6, 38. samricOnper tic Xrby I 
yépOn Xpworoc ix vexpoy 
- el 3b amreGdvopev ody Xrqg 
. Kroc byspOeic ix vexpoy 
1. * Zavrac 8 rg O. éy X, ’I. 
* iv X.°1. re Kuplp ‘piv 
. Ota Tov owparog rou Xp 
dua "I. X. rov Kuplov npdy 
* roic tv Xptor@ 'Inoov 
. * . Cwic bv Xptory "Inood 
. el db reg rvedpa Xrod otk 
. ef 0& Xprordg by vpiv 
1. 6 dyeipac roy X. t ix vexpoy 
‘ACBE ™ al. add. "Incovy. 
L, incl. 


GO OD 0 GB GD F737 MDAAAA 
eo oe eo 6 a ww . ) oe .) 
fmt peat iw] NS 
© © 0m Om OS © Gm» 


t 


Act. 9, 20, benpvece roy {X. R. M. | Rom. 8, 17. ovycAnpovdpos 82 Xprorod 


,3 soréc t 6 droGavey 
TACFG al. add. Inoue. L. incl. 
8, 385. dwd rij¢ dyarne ¢ rod X 
t al. rot 0. rov ©. rij¢ i» 
tor® "Inaov. 
8, 39. * awd r. dydwne rot 0. ric 
dy X. "IL. rg Kuply hudy 
9, 1. * dAnOeay rNéiyw by X 
9, 3. dvdOepa elvat drd rou Xp, 
9, 5. & oy 6X. 7d card cdpsa 
10, 4. réidog ydp vépov Xprorde 
10, 6. Xprordy caraya'yely 
10, 7. Xrdw be vexpéy dvayaytiv 


t ] 
10, 17. &kd prparog Xpecrov 
BDA t' por 


Gr.° @sov. FG om. 
12, 5. * ty csp lope ly Xrp 
18, 14. ivébcacbe r. Kipsoy I. X. 
14, 9. ele rovro y.Xroce. dwiOave 
14, 10. ry Bayar: rov ¢ Xpicrov 
¢ ADEFG (L.) Gxod. 
14, 15. uxtp od Xptordc dxiPave 
14, 18. dovrAeiwy rg Xprorg 
15, 3. 6 Xp. ody aura Hoecer 
15, 5. rdav. gpovely.cara Xrdv'L. 
15, 6. waripa rov K. pay 'I. X. 
15, 7. waOwe nai dXrdc rpoceAak. 
15, 8. Nbyw 62 Inooty X. dudxovoy 
15, 16, ye Accroupydw "Inco Xp. 
15, 17. © ratynow iv Xrp Tnaod 
15, 18. dy od xareipydoaro Xré¢g 
15, 19. rd ebayybdcov rod Xprcrod 
15, 20. oby Sou wropacOn Xréc¢ 
15, 29. dv wAnp. ebrAoyiag Xprorov 
15, 80. dtd rod Kuplou nydy ’I. X. 
16, 3. * r. cvvspyote pov éy X. 1. 
16, 5. drapyx rijc "Aclac ele X. 
16, 7. *xrpdépov yeydvacty iy Xp.f 
EFG add. ’Inoow, 
16, 9. *r.cuvepydv spay ft by Xp. 
¢ DEFG al. iv Kupiy. al. tig 
Xprordy. 
16, 10. * rdv ddeimov iv Xprorg 
16, 16. ai deeAnoia: racat Tov X. 
16, 18. rg K. nudy X. ob dovdsi. 
16, 20. 9 xdpec rot K. 2ydy 71, X. 
16, 24. 7 xdprc rou K, spay "I. X. 
16, 25. rd enpvypa rov "Inoot Xp. 
16, 27. copy Oey dia "Inaov Xp. 


1Cor. 1, 1. xAnrd¢ dwéerodog "I. Xrov 


1, 2. * Hytacpivore iy Xprory 'I. 
1, 2. rod Kupiou spay 71. X. 

1, 8. dd Oeov .. x. Kupiou "I. X. 
1, 4. * ry doOeloyg vpiy ty X. 'I. 
1, 6. rd papriptoy rov Xp. 

1, 7. dor wy rou K. 9. "I. X. 
1, 8. r. npépg rov K. npdy’l, X. 
1, 9. rov viov adrod "Incot Xp. 
1, 10. rov Kupiouv nud "I. X. 
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1 Cor. 1, 12. éyw 8 Xprorod 


1,13. pepéptora 6 Xprordg; 
1,17. dwéoredré pe Xprordg 
1,17. py cevwOy 6 oraupdg¢ rov X. 
1, 23. Xprordy Lravpwpivon 

1, 24, Xprordy Ocov duvapey 


1, 30. * dpcic tore iv Xprory "I. 


2, 2. "I. Xrdy x. rovroy toravow. 
2, 16. vovr Q corou Eyopev 
t BD*FG (L.) Kupiov 
8, 1. * we ynwiotc bv Xprory 
3, 11. Sepédrcov .. b¢ Loriy I. X. 
3, 23. dpeic dé Xrov, Xrig dt Oeov 
4, 1. w¢ Urnpiracg Xpiorov 
4, 10. nyeic pwpoi-did Xprordy 
4,10. * vpsic dé ppdripor iy Xp. 
4,15. * wadaywyovg éxnre iv X. 
4,15, * dy yap X.’1. dd rov ebay. 
4,17. * rac Sbobe pou rac by Xr@ 
5, 4. dvépare rov K. ypoy’l. f X. 
¢ ABD* al. (L.) om. Xp. 
5, 4. duvdpecrov K. ype "I. ¢ X. 
¢ ABD® al. (L.) om. Xproroi. 
5, 5. 7. K. ¢ 'I. [X.] ADEFG° 
B om. ’I. Xp. L. incl. 
5, 7. trip vpoy irvOn Xproréc 
6, 11. rod K. [par] *Inood [X.] 
BD*al. cum JJ. et PP.(L.) 
6, 15. pédn Xprorod éorey 
6, 15. rd péiAn Tov Xpicrov 
7, 22. dovrAdg dort Xprorov 
8, 6. el¢ Kuptog 'I. Xproré¢ 
8, 11. de dy Xprorédg axiOavey 
8, 12. eg Xpiordy dpapravere 
9, 1. ‘Inooby ¢ Xp. roy K. npoy 
TAB al. Or. (L5 om. Xprordy. 
9,12. rw ebayysdiy rov Xptcrov 
9, 18. rd ebay yéAtoy Tov Xo. 
9,21. p2)-oy advouoc T Oey, add’ 
Zyvouog Xpiorp 
t AL (L.) Geov . . Xpecrod. 
10, 4. 1) 62 zérpa Hy 6 Xp. 
10, 9. pnde exrepdlwper roy t X. 
{ BC al. (L.) Kupiov. A. Gedy. 
10, 16. xotywvia rod aiparog rod X. 
10, 16. xotvwvia rov owparogr. X, 
ll, 1. xaOwe rdywo Xprorov 
1l, 3. 9 xepad) 6 Xprorde tore 
11, 38. cepadrn 62 Xprorod 6 Osd¢ 
12, 12. obrw cai 6 Xpeord¢ 
12, 27. dpeic dé tore owpa Xprorov 
15, 3. X. dwtOavey bmip rev ap. 
15, 12. ei 62 Xré¢ enpdacerac Sre 
15, 13. 0882 Xprordc tynyepra 
15, 14. ef d& Xrd¢g obk éynyeprac 
15, 15. bre Hyeipe Tov Xprordy 
15, 16. odd Xptorde tynyeprat 
15, 17, ef d& Xrdg od Eynyeprat 
15, 18. * of xousnOévrec iv Xprory 
15, 19. * mAwendrec iopiv iv Xpro. 


1Cor.15, 20. yuri 8 Xprordeg iyiyeprase 


15, 22. dy rp X. wavrec Gwororn8. 
15, 23. adxapyn Xpioré¢ 


"15, 23. Erera ot rod Xprorov 


15, 31. * fy Exw iy Xry'l. re K. 9. 

15,57. ded rov K, Hay "Inoov Xp. 

16, 22. perAct rdw K. ¢ "Inocovy Xp. 
t ABC al. (L.) om. ’1. X. 

16, 23. 9) xdpic rou K. "I. X. pel? 

16, 24. * perd wavrey op. ty X.'I. 


2Cor. 1, 1. IL. dwéoroXog "Inoov Xrov 


1, 2. ard Ocov.. cai K. I. X. 
1, 3. rarnp rov K. nyo "I. X. 
1, 5. ra waOnpara rov Xrov 

1, 5. dtd rov Xrov reprocever 

1, 19. 6 ydp row 0. vidg "I. Xré¢ 
1,21. Bebatwv .. nyac cig Xrdév 
2,10. é» xpocwxw Xpiorov 
2,12. ig rd ebayyéALoy rov Xp. 
2, 14. Sprapbedorre sp. tv ry X. 
2, 15. Xptorod ebwhia sopéy 
2,17. * &v Xptor@ Aadoupev 

3, 3. bre éoré trioror Xprorov 
3, 4. dtd rov X. xpdc¢ roy Ody 
3, 14. * éy Xptorg xarapyeirat 
4, 4. rijc d6Eng row Xptorod 

4, 5. &dAd Xproroéy I. Kipioy 
4, 6. dy rpoowrw *Inoov Xp. 

5, 10. Eusrp. rov Bhparoc rov X. 
5, 14. 9 yap adyadan rod ft Xpicrov 

Tt Ozov. 

5, 16. éyvwxapey card cdpca X. 
5, 17. * ei rig éy Xrq, caty7 xriowc 
5, 18. waraAX. pag é. ded 3. X. 
5, 19. * Ode hy dy Xprorp 

5, 20. vrip Xrov ody mpeobedopev 
5, 20. dedueOa vxip Xprorov 

6, 15. rig dé cupgwvyore t Xprorg 

¢ L. Xprorov. 

8, 9. Thy xdpv row K. 2. I. X. 
8, 28. amdoroAor t., d6fa Xrov 

9, 13. sig rd ebayyidtoy rou Xp. 
10, 1. rijg w. eat Emtecceiac Tou X. 

5. eig ty vraxony Tov Xo. 
10, 7. méwoOer éEaur@ Xrov sivar 
7. cabwe abrig Xptorot 

10, 7. odrw x. netic [X] R. M. Be. 
10, 14. év r@ ebayyedip rov Xp. 
ll, 2. ayvay wapaarnoa ry X. 
ll, 3. amddérnrog ritg cig roy X. 
11, 10. gorey ddnOeca Xrov ty Epoi 
11, 13. si¢ droordXovg Xptcrod 
11, 23. dtdxovor Xprorod eiat 

11, 31. warno rod K. npoy "I. X. 
12, 2. * oda dvOpwroy tv Xprorg 
12, 9. iw’ due 1 Odvaptc rov Xo. 
12, 10. éy orevoxwpiac uxip Xrov 
12,19. * ty Xptor@ Aadovpev 

13, 3. rovéy rol Aadovvrog Xrov 
13, 5. ’I. Xprordg iv bpiv tore 


2Cor.13, 


Gal. 


Eph. 
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9 xapig row K. 'In. Xp. 
1, 6d °I. Xrod cai a 
1, 3. Osod warpd¢ cai K. Hpdy 
*Inoov Xrov 
1, 6. éy yaptre Xprorod 
1, 7. rd ebayyédtoy rod Xo. 
1, 10. Xrov dovA0¢ obk Ay Hunv 
1, 12. dv? drronaddiWews ’I. Xrow 
1, 22. * rai¢ teed... raic dy Xrqg 
2, 4. * iy tyoper ly Xo. "Inaov 
2,16. dtd wicrewe "Incov Xrov 
2, 16. sig Xrdv ‘I. micredoapey 
2, 16. ix riorewe Xptorov 
2,17. * dtxawOijvat iy Xprorg 
2,17. Xptordcapapriac idxovoc; 
2,20. Xpiorg cuvecraipwpat 
2, 20. Sy dé év sol Xprorde 
2, 20. ry wiores 0 ry i Tou Osov 
x. Xptorod BD* FG It. (L.) 
Tt Gr.° rot viod rod Osod. 
2,21. dpa Xréc dwpedy dridavey 
3, 1. ’Inoot¢ Xrd¢g xrpoeypagn 
3, 18. Xprorde nuac tEnydpacey 
3, 14, * yivnras ly Xprorg@ "Inaod 
3, 16. ,, r@ orépp. cov d¢ dort X, 
3, 17. mpoxexup. vd rov O. Eig X. 
3, 22. ix wicrewe "Inaod Xpicrov 
3, 24, rad. npay yiyover cic X. 
3, 26. * dia rij¢g wiorewe ty X. I. 
3, 27. sic Xrbv arricOnre 
3, 27. Xprordy ivedivoaabe 
3, 28. * ig tore ty Xptorg Inoow 
3, 29. ef d& dusic Xprorov 
4, 7. wAnpovdpog fT Oeov did Xrov 
t AB© al. (L.) dtd Ocot. FG 
dtd Oedy. 
4,14. déEacbi pe we Xrov I. 
4,19. popgw0y Xprordg iy dpiy 
5, 1. Xpsordc nude nrevOipwoe 
5, 2. Xrdg tpac oddey adernoet 
5, 4. xarnpynOnre awd t row X. 
Al. (L.) om. rov. 
5, 6. * iy» ydo X. ’L. obre reper. 
5, 11. rov oraupod [7r. X.] AC al. 
5, 24. of d& rou X. ¢ rv odpea é. 
t Al. CL.) add. Incaod. 
avandnp. rov vépov Tov X. 
T@ CTAVEw TOU 
. oTaup@ Tov K. nywy "I. X. 
. * ly yap Xrq@ "In. obre sep. 
7 Xapic Tov K. npwy "I. X. 
. I. dwdcrodog Inoot Xp. 
* misroic iv Xprory "Inood 
- ard Geov.. x. Kupiou I. X, 
rarhp rov K. nuwy "I, X. 
. * by roic éroupaviotc iy X. 
1, 5. sic vioPeciay dvd "Inaov X. 
1,10. dvaxed. ra wavra iy re X. 
1, 12. wpondAmcKwérag év ry Xp. 
1, 17. 6 Osd¢ rod K. Hpwy 'I. X, 


13. 
1. 


Eph. 


Phil. 
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1, 20. hy ivnpynoey iv rg Xp. 
2, 5. cuvelworoinue cp Xp. 
* dy r. dwoupaviorc iv X. ‘I. 
» 7. * iv xpn. ig’ spac dy X. ’I. 
2,10. * erioOivrec ky Xprorg ’I. 
2, 12. Sre Hre .. ywpic Xprorov 
2, 18. * vuvi dd dy Xpror@ ’Inoow 
2, 13. év ry aipare rod Xp. 
2, 20. dxpoywrtaiouv av’rov I. X. 
3, 1.6 déoproc rov Xrov "I. 
3, 4. év ry puvornpig rov Xo. 
8, 6. rig éwayy. abrov ly rg X.f 
L. add. ’lyc0d. 
8, 8. rdv av. rrodroy rov Xrov 
8, 9. ry rd w. cricayre [did "I. 
Xprorov] R. M. Be. Kn. 
* hy broinoey iy X. ’Inaov 
7. wartpa rov K. 9. I. X. 
carotkijoa rT. X. dua ric x. 
8, 19. ray on... dyaany rov X. 
3, 21. * dy ry sxxdnoig f éy X.’'I. 
¢ AL (L.) add. rai. 
4, 7. ritc¢ dwpeae rov Xpiorov 
4,12. rov owparocg rov Xpiorov 
4,13. row rAnpwparog rov Xp. 
4, 15. bc orev 1) Kepadn, 6 Xp. 
t AC al. (L.) om. 6. 
4, 20, obX obrwe iudbere riv Xp. 
4, 32. * o ©. iv X. éyapicaro tpiv 
5, 2. caOwe x. 6 X. Hyamrnoer 4. 
5, 5. bv rg Baoreig rod Xo. 
5, 14. ,, ériupatoes coe 6 Xp.“ 
5, 20. éy dvdp. rod K. npwy I, X. 
5, rs év 68m Tf Xptorov 


3, 11. 
3, 14. 
8, 17. 


R. M. Be. Geou. 
5, 23. 


we wai 6 Xp, Kepary 
§, 24. 


vroracosra Ty XproTe~ 
5, 25. caOwe cai 6 Xp. Hyaanee 
5, 29. caOwe cai 6 ¢ Xprorde 

7 R. M. Kupeoc. 
5, 82. ei¢ Xroyw cai ele rry exer. 
6, 5. vraxoters.. wo tp X. 
6, 6. we dovrA0t F ro’ Xprorov 

¢ AL (L.) om. rod. 
. 8. marpo¢ nai Kupiou I. X, 
. roy Kiptoy npoy ’I. X. 
. Sovrot "Inco Xprorod 
* roic ayiow iy Xrq ’I. 
dad Geov .. x. Kupiou ’I. X. 
. &xprc Tptoac "Inoov Xrov 
ty owdayxvotc Xprorod I. 
ale jpkpay Xpicrod 
. kaproy din. row did “I. X. 
. * pavepode iv Xp. yevioOar 
roy Xpicréy enpvocovery 
. roy X. rarayyéd\Aovory 
. Xprordc warayyidXerar 
rov rvevparoc "I. Xrov 
1, 20. peyadruvOngerat Xororde¢ 
1, 21. épot ydp rd SHv Xprord¢ 
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Phil. 1, 28. ob» Xprorg elvas 


Col. 


1, 26. * reprocedy tv X. °T. dv ipoi 
1, 27. d&iwg r. ebayysdlov Xrov 
1, 29. iyapicOn rd Urip Xprcrov 
1. * wapardnag ty Xpory 
2, 5. *8 cai iv Xpsorg ‘Inoov 
2, 11. Kipsg I. X. ele dd€ay 0. 
2, 16. ele npipay Kprorov 
2,19. * wit dd iv ¢ X. Inood 
CD*FG al. Copt. It. (L.) 
t Gr.° Kupiy. 
2, 21. ob ra "Incot Xprorod 
2, 80. dia rd Epyow ¢ rov Xrov 
t BFG(L.)X- Aal. K.Com. h.v. 
8, 3. * cavydpevor ly Xrq ’I. 
8, 7. fynpat oid roy X. Snpiay 
8, 8 yveoewc Xot "I. rov K. pou 
8, 8. iva Xptordy cepdhow 
3, 9. rh» dtd ricrewe Xprcrov 
8, 12. caredngOny vrd Xpecrod 
3, 14. * edncewe rov O. iy X. 'I. 
3, 18. iyOpode rov oravpod r. X. 
8, 20. dwexdexydusOa Kiproy'l. X. 
4, 7. * rd vonpara vpoy ty X.’I. 
4,18. dy rg inuva ouvri pe [X.] 
R. M. Be. t. H. 
4,19. * bv ddEy ty Xprorg "Incov 
4,21. * do. wavra diytov by X. 71. 
4, 28. 1) xaptc rov K. npdy "I. X. 
1, 1. Il. daréoroXog Incov Xrod 
1, 2. * rtorotcg adeAgoic tv Xp.t 
¢ AD*EG® al. (L.) add. Incov. 
1, 2. awd Oeod.. [FT xai Kupiou 
"Inoov Xprorov | R. M. Be. 
¢ Ko. T. L. H. incl. h. v. 
1, 3. warpi rov K. nay 'I. X. 
1, 4. * rhy wierey dpe by X, I. 
1, 7. dtdxovog rov Xpicrov 
1, 24. rev J3rdiQewy row Xo. 
1, 27. S¢ éore Xprorog éy dpiy 
1, 28. * dv@pwaoy rideoy iy Xp. 
2, 2, rov 0. Uf ral warpog Kk. TOU 
X.] R. M. Be. .H. 
t B(L.) Xpierov. AC al. wa- 
rpdc Tov Xptorov. 
2, 5. ric ele Xp. wlorewe tov 
2, 6. wapeddbere roy X. ’I. 7. K. 
2, 8. ob card Xproréy 
2,11. dy ry weptropy rov Xp. 
2,17. rd dé c@pa f Rpueros 
¢ R. M. T. tL. . Tou Xp, 
2,20. dwreOdvere ody [| Xptorg 
R. M. Be. ry Xp. 
8, 1. curnyépOnre rp Xpiorg 
8, 1. 6 Xprordég sore tv debig 
3, 3. ody ry Xpiory iv rg O. 
3, 4. bray o Xp. pavepwOy 
3, 1l. wavra x. iv waiot Xororée 
3, 13. nabwe nail 6 ¢ X. éyapicaro 
¢ AD*FG It. (L.) Kupsoc. 


Col 3, 15. » elonyn rod ¢ Xprorov 
R. M. 


. Beov. 

8, 16. 6 Adyog rod ¢ Xprorov 

t AC al. Gcoi. 
8, 17. dydpare f’Incod X. A°(L.) 

Gr.° eupiou "Incow. 

8, 24. ry y. Kupiy X. dovdevere 
4, 8. rd puernpioy ro’ Xprorov 
4,12. 6 & ip SotrA0g Xrovt 

¢ AL (L.) add. ’Incod. 


1The.1, 1. év Gag wx. cai Kupiy 'T. X. 


1, 1. f mwarpoc nuwy x. K. I. X. 
¢ BFG cum JJ. et PP. om. h.v. 
L. inel. 
1, 3. édrwidog rod K. npey I. X. 
2, 6. wo Xprorov dmdorodor 
2,14. * 7. de. .. r.obody.. by X. TI. 
2,19. rod K. hpey T. ¢ Xrov 
t ADE® (L.) om. Xprcrov. 
8, 2. iv rg ebayyedly rou Xp. 
8, 11. 6 Képeog nudy, I. ¢ Xrd¢ 
3, 18. row K. ney "I. ¢ Xrov 
t Al (L.) om. Xp.. 
4, 16. ® oj vexpol ly X. dvaorne. 
5, 9. dia row K. sey I. t Xp. 
¢ B. om. Xpiorod. 
5, 18. * Sidnpa Geod ty X. 'L 
5, 28. wapovgig rod K. ». "I. X. 
5, 28. 9) xd pic rod K. "poy I. X. 


2The.1, 1. év Ge x. Kupiy ‘I. X. 


1, 2. dd Geod. . x. Kupiou I. X. 

1, 8 rq edbayy. rod K. 9.’1. f X. 

1, 12. rb Svopa rov K. 7. ‘I. f X. 
t BDE® om. X. Kn. T. L. incl. 

1, 12. rot ©. npay x. Kupiov ‘I. X. 

2, 1. wapovoiag rov K. »). "I. X. 

2, 2. 2) ypépa r. ¢ X. R. M. Be. 
t Gr.° Kupiov. 


2,14. ddEne rod K. ypdy "I. X. 
2,16. 6 K. npay Inootc Xp. 

3, 5. ele ry vropoviy rov Xp. 
8, 6. i» dvdp. rov K. Hpoy "I. X. 
8, 12. did rou K. npey ‘I. X. 

8, 18. 9 ydprc rod K. nywy ’I. X. 
-1, 1. dardorodog ’Iyootv Xpiorov 


1, 1. Xrov I. rijc tAwidoc sper 
1, 2. Xrov ’I. rod Kupiou npoy 
1, 12. rg ivduvapwoarri pe X. "I. 
1, 14. * dyaane rig év Xr¢@ 'I. 
1, 15, Xpeordg "I. AAGEw sic roy x. 
1, 16. évdeinrat 1. Xpror. ry 3. 
2, 5. dvOpwroc Xprorég "Inoove 
2, 7. * d\n. Xr. [ty X.] R. M. Be. 
8, 18. * iy wiore rg dy X. I. 
4, 6. dtdxovog ft 'Incot Xptorod 
¢ Al. (L.) Xprerod "I. 
5, 11. xaracrpnyrdower rov X. 
5, 21. rov Oeov «. ¢ Kupiov "I. X. 
¢ Al. (Kn. L. Sch. H.) Xp. 71. 
6, 8. Adyote roic row K. 9). "I. X. 


1 Tim. 6, 13. 
2Tim.1, 1. 
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Xrov "I, rot papruphe.- 
rnc éxipay. rov K. 4. °I. X. 
Il. adwécrodXog ’Incov Xrov 
* Gwiic ric tv Xpsorg ’T. 
Xpcorov "I. row K. spar 
- * ray boobed. npiv iy» X. 'I. 
Tow cwTijpoc npwy I. Xrov 
1,13. * dyaxy rg iv Xr@ ‘Inoot 
2, 1. *ry xdpirt ry iv Xpcorg 'L 
2, 3. xaddéc orparwrne "I. Xrov 
prnpdveve “Inooty Xrév 
2, 10. * owrnplag rvy. rij¢ ty X.’I. 
2,19. rd Svopa t Xrov R. M. 

¢ Gr.° Kupiov. 
3,12. * ebockiie ZHy iv X. 71 
3, 15. * dta wiorewe rijc iy X. 'I. 
4, 1. "I. Xrov rov péddovrog xp. 
4, 22. 6 Kuptog "I. ¢ X. pera rov 

t AFG (L.) om. Xp. 


6, 14. 


1, 1, 
1, 


~ 


Tit 1, 1. dwdcrodog 82 "I. Xptorov 
1, 4. Kupiov "I. X. rov owrijpog 
2, 13. r. peydr. ©. «. ow. 9. °1. X. 
3, 6. dra ’I. Xrov rov owripog %. 

Philem. 1. décpeog Xpiorod Incov 


Hebr. 3, 1. [Xpeordy] "Ino. 


Jac. 1, 


1 Pet. 


3. ard Oeov.. x. Kupiov ’I. X. 
6. sic Xprordy "Inoovy 
8. * wohAny ly X. wappnolay 
9. déopiog "Incot Xpicrov 
20. * dvadravooy .. iv ¢ Xpro. 
t R. M. Be. Kuply. 
. 28. * 6 cuvatypax. pov tv X. I. 
25. 9 xapec Tov K. 2nd "I. X. 
. M. Be. 
8, 6. Xprordg d2 we vidc 
3, 14. rod Xprorov yeydvaper 


5, 5. obrw cai 6 X. ody éaur. é6. | 


6, 1. rdy Tr. a2pxic Tov Xp. Adyow 
9, 11. Xptordc 0 rapayevopevoc 
9, 14. padroy ré alpa rov Xp, 
9, 24. siondOev ¢ b Xptorde 
¢ Al. (L.) om. 4. 
9, 28. odrw cai 6 Xptordc Awak 
10, 10. 7. oa@parog "I. Xrov 


11, 26. rdv dvedtopdy rov Kprorov 


18, 8. Inoovg X. yOic x. onpspoy 
13, 21. da *I. Xpeorod, gw % bea 
1. Ocov cai K. I. X. dotrXoe 
2, 1. +. rior rov K. npay "1. X. 
» 1. Il. dwdoroXog 'Inoot Xp. 
» 2. parriopdy atparog’I. Xrov 
3. warijo rod K. péy I. X. 
, 3 ov advacrdcewe I. Xrov 
» @. by droxadies Inood X. 
,1l. rd iv abr. rvedpa t Xrov 
¢t B om. Xpeorod. 
1,11. ra ele Xpcordy raOnpara 
1,18. dy droxaddpea *I. Xrov 
1,19. dprvod duwpou.. Xpicrov 
2, 5. ry Gew did "I. Xpiorov 
2,21. Xrdc Fradev vrtp Uber 
8, 15. K. f rdv X. aytao. Al. (L.) 
¢ Gr.° (GH) roy @. 


~~ 


1 
1 
1 
I 
l 
1 
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1 Pet. 8, 16. * dyaOny by Xp. dvacrpo. 


lJoh. 


2 Joh. 


Judae 


8, 18. Xréc wak wepi dp. Exabe 
8, 21. 3: dvacrdcewe "I. Xprcrod 
4, 1. Xptcrov ody waOévroc bx. 
4,11. do&al. 6 0. dia ’1. Xpeorov 
4, 13. roic rou Xp. waOjpaciw 
4, 14. iv dvépari Xpicrov 
Tray rov Xp. wabnpdrwy 
. * xadicac.. iv Xprorg I. 
* wat roicg ly Xptorg 'I. 
adméorondog "I. Xprorow 
. TOY O. 7. K. owripog "I. X. 
"Inoov [Xprorov} A° al, (L.) 
. rou K.ypoy I. X. iriyywouw 
tov K. 7. cal owripog "I. X. 
6 K. poy I. X. Dakwor 
. Tou K. nywy "I. X. dévapew 
7. Kupiou x. owripog "I. X. 
rou K. 9. x. owripog "I. X. 
pera Tov viov adbrod "I. X. 
. Td alga "I. X. 1. viod abrod 
. "Inooty Xprordy Sixatoy 
. bre "Inaoic obk ior 6 X. 
« TOU viov adrod 'I. Xrov 
. Opodroyet "I, Xréy dy capi 
. Tov "Inoovy Ut x iy capki 
iXnd\vOéra] R. M. Be. Sch. 
Kn. T. H. incl. h, v. 
5, 1. weoreiwy Sre°l. bore 6 X. 
5, 6. 6 AOwy. . Inaoic ¢ 6 Xp. 
t AGH al. om. 6. 
5, 20. tv rp vig abrod ft ’I. Xpio. 
¢ A om. ‘Inoot Xpeory. 
3, xapa Kupiov I. Xrov rov 
viov rov marpéc 
7. dporoyourreg I. Xpsoréy 
9. iv rg bdaxg rov Xprorov 
9. bv ry ddayy ft rov Xp. 
¢ AB al. (L.) om. rot Xp. 
1. *"Inoov Xprcrov dovrog 
1. "Inoot ¢ Xrq@ rernonpivor 
ft Quid. Xrov. 
4, Kipioy hpéy’L. X. dpvovp. 
17. dwocréAwP Tov K. 9. *I. X. 
21. rd EAsog rov K. yy. I. X. 
25. did "I. Xrov rov K. nudy 


Apoc. 1, 1. dwoxddufic "I. Xpcorot 


1, 2. r. paprupiay "I. Xpicrod 
1, 5. dé ‘I. Xprorod 6 paprug 
1, 9. dxoporg ft Inco Xpicrov 
t AB iv Xp. C (L.) éy I. 
1, 9. ry paprupiay I. ¢ Xrov 
AL (L.) om. Xpecrov. 
11, 15. ** rou K. 9). x. rod X. adr. 
12, 10. ** 5 Bacreia Tod 0. nudy 
x..9 &ovoia rou Xp. avrov 


12, 17. rv paprupiay + rob "I. X. 
cn ea 


{ Gr.° "Inood. 


20, 4. i€acitevoay perd rov X. 
20, 6. teptic rod Oeov Kai rov X. 
22, 21. ¥ xdptc rod Kupiou ‘I, X. 
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On glancing the eye over the foregoing lists, it will be 
observed : 

1. That the word Xprzroz alone, a8 a designation of the 
Son of Mary, occurs about sixty times in the Gospels and 
Acts, while it occurs about two hundred and forty times 
in the Epistles and Revelation. 

2. That in the Gospels and Acts it never occurs with- 
out the article, except in three instances, in which pos- 
sibly the absence of that particle might be accounted for 
upon other grounds than a change in the sense, while, 
on the contrary, the more common use of the word in 
the Epistles is without the article. The meaning of the 
word, however, in the Gospels, would appear to present 
as wide a distinction from that in the Epistles, as the 
absence of the article. The evident construction of the 
various passages in the Evangelists points it out as an 
official, in the Epistles as a personal, designation. 

3. That the form Insors Xrrztos occurs only five times 
in the Gospels, and in one of those cases is very sus- 
picious,—a whole ancient class of MSS. (the Western) 
wanting it.- I refer to Matt. i. 18. This form occurs in 
the Epistles at least one hundred and sixty times. 

4. That the form Xprzroz Inzorz never once occurs in 
the Gospels, and only some two or three times in the 
Acts, where it is far from certain that they are not to be 
disjoined in translation, while in the Epistles it is very’ 
common. | 

5. Upon the broad question of the nomenclature of 
Christ, that while the Epistle writers use the same terms 
by which he is designated in the Gospels, Inzors and 
Xpixtoz, separately, about two hundred times, (that is, 
supposing—what we are not prepared to grant—that the 
‘O Xprztoz of the Gospels and the Xriztox of the Epistles 
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are the-same,) in three hundred cases besides they use an 
appellation that is either altogether unknown, or scarcely 
known, to the Evangelists. 

6. That Insors in the Gospels occurs in the proportion 
of fourteen to one to XprzTox in the Gospels, and that 
Xpixtoz in the Epistles occurs in the proportion of ten to 
one to Inzorz in the Epistles. That thus the immense 
predominance of Jaxor= is characteristic of the one, as 
that of Xpr=ztoz is of the other. 

7. Lastly, a comparison of an equal number of chap- 
ters in each class of writings presents the following 
curious proportions. We take Mark as the representa- 
tive of the Evangelists, because containing the same 
number of chapters as Paul to the Romans, and his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. 


Juzorz, the Gospel designation, occurs 
a in Mark, 95 times, 

in Romans, 38, 

in 1 Corinthians, 28. 
Xprztos, the Epistolary designation, occurs 


in Mark, 7 times, 
in Romans, 68, 
in 1 Corinthians, 68. 

nsorz alone, in Mark, 94 times, 
in Romans, l, 
in 1 Corinthians, 1. 

Xpistos alone, in Mark, 6 times, 
in Romans, 36, 


in 1 Corinthians, 46. 


Let these facts be duly pondered, and then let the 
reader say whether we are not in circumstances to ad- 
vance, confident that our progress thus far is indisput- 

H 
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able and real, and that here, at least, a substantial 
foundation has been laid for future discoveries. 


Thus far we have ascertained that there are two dis- 
tinct usages as to the terms by which the Saviour of the 
world is designated in the New Testament. They divide 
the sacred nine (for John counts twice) into two groups, 
comprising the following names :—the first, Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, (his Gospel and Acts,) and John; the 
second, Paul, James, Peter, John, (2. e. as an epistolo- 


grapher presenting variations from the nomenclature of | 


his Gospel,) and Jude. The characteristic of the first 
group is, that they habitually (we do not say invariably, 
but refer the reader back.to a previous page for the 
proportion) call the Saviour Inzorz; while that of the 
second group is, that they as habitually (again we refer 
back for the proportion,) designate him by Inzor: with 
Xpiztoz conjoined, or by Xpiztos alone. The question 
now to be asked in connexion with our argument is, Which 
of these 1s the earlier usage? Is there evidence enough 
accessible to lead to a satisfactory conclusion ? and does 
it lean decisively enough either way to give assurance to 
the mind? We think so; and proceed to the develop- 
ment of our second proposition— 

THAT THE DIFFERENCE THUS PROVED TO EXIST, INDI- 
CATES A DIFFERENT PERIOD FOR THE COMPOSITION OF 
THE TWO CLASSES OF WRITINGS, THE GOSPELS AND 
EPIsTLES ; AND THAT THESE PERIODS MUST HAVE BEEN 
AN EARLY DATE FOR THE GOSPELS, AND ONE CONSIDER- 
ABLY LATER FOR THE EPISTLeEs. 

As I am determined to elaborate exclusively the phi- 
lological argument upon which I have entered, 1 will 
pay no attention to the dates attempted to be fixed to the 
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several sacred books by other writers. Some of their 
hypotheses and dates, with regard to a single Gospel, 
favour the early view, but as they are formed upon diffe- 
rent data from those assumed in this Essay, I will not 
avail myself of their assistance. It could profit me little 
to urge that Lardner and Townson, names respectable 
enough, have laid down a.p. 68 and 37 as the date of 
John’s and Matthew’s Gospels, if my argument fail ; and 
if it hold its ground, it can stand alone. Their calcula- 
tions may be true or false ; and great names have differed 
even arguing on the same premiscs, but in my position 
I conceive myself impregnable, so long as I adhere to it. 

But if I had not this conviction of the soundness of 
my defences, the little success my predecessors in the 
field have had in stopping the mouth of insulting con- 
jecture, may well justify me in cleaving to my own 
method. They may have been right enough in their 
conclusions; none could be less disposed to question 
them than 1; yet must it not for a moment be over- 
looked, that Strauss and hundreds before him have had 
so little regard for either their premises or conclusions, 
that they have considered themselves at perfect liberty 
to assume an unlimited period between the events nar- 
rated in the Gospels and the narratives that describe 
them. This is the real state of the case. Wise men, 
and learned, and godly, have sat down, and studied, 
and composed, and calculated, and sacred and profane 
history have been ransacked, in order to fix periods for 
the composition of these blessed volumes; and Strauss 
knows their labours and their erudition, and the results 
—for they are no ‘‘ new thing’”—yet seems to say :— 
“ The ground is still quite clear for me to construct my 
hypothesis too, it has been hitherto occupied to so little 
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purpose.” Whatever may be my own opinion of the 
value of those labours, is it to be wondered at that I 
should jealously shun resting any portion of my structure 
upon a foundation, the stability of which the shrewd 
German has laughed to scorn? Will it be considered 
anything more than the exercise of ordinary discretion, 
if I seek another starting point for my career, and avoid 
running in a track in which, whatever might be my 
success, Strauss might claim the victory over me, as he 
does over them? Besides, will Christianity be other 
than a gainer by the independence of my proceedings, 
should I be landed in conclusions somewhat similar to 
theirs, if it be thus shown that even where different tests 
are applied and different processes pursued, the results 
are alike in her favour? In the hope, then, that such 
may be the issue of my adventure, be it forgiven if I 
even seem to slight the good men who have laboured in 
defence of the right, and who share all my sympathies, 
while I steer not by their bearings, nor trace their chart, 
but seek, in the strength of a good cause, and a simple 
purpose, and a sound premise, a shorter, speedier, and, 
I candidly own it, to my mind, a more satisfactory way. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


H prev ody dor yeois, oUTw peyadn’ To Os Mpayua non rov 
w , ‘ 9g e€ ~o 
EAgyxov Owes, xpitai o’vucis EoecOz.—Demosthenes. 


Modes of accounting for the Usage.—The tables recently 
presented being demonstrative of the fact that Inzorz is 
the name by which the Evangelists habitually mention 
the Man of Nazareth, we naturally inquire how and when 
came this usage to prevail,—a usage chiefly remarkable 
because not found characterizing the writers of the other 
volumes of the New Testament. 

How it happened can only be accounted for in one of 
these three ways: and when, it will be the object of the 
future pages to show. 

I. The Holy Spirit may have directed their minds to 
the exhibition of a special uniformity on this point. It 
may have been the result of immediate interposition 
from Heaven,—the effect of a Divine influence put forth 
for this exclusive end. To which our reply will be, that 
no reason can be assigned for the direct interposition of 
Heaven in this case which would not apply to the episto- 
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CITATION FROM GREEK TESTAMENT. 


Phil. 1, 23. ot» Xptorg elvar 


Col. 


1, 26. * reprocedy bv X. "I. iv ipoi 
1, 27. d&iwe r. ebayyediov Xrov 
1, 29. éyapicOn rd Urip Xprorov 
2, 1. * wapacAnotg iy Xprory 
2, 5. *8 cai iv Xprory ‘Inoov 
2,11. Kiptog "I. X. ele 8d€ay 0. 
2, 16. ele npépay Kpicrov 
2,19. * tiwilw de iv ¢ X. "Inoov 
CD*FG al. Copt. It. (L.) 
¢ Gr.° Kupig. 
2,21. of ra "Incot Xpiorov 
2, 30. did rd Epyow t rov Krov 
¢ BFG(L.)X. Aal. K.Com. hy. 
3, 3. * cavyopevor iv Xrg ’I. 
3, 7. fyynpas Od roy X. Snpiay 
3, 8. yrwoews Xov "I. rov K. pov 
3, 8. tva Xptordy xepdnow 
9. ry ota wisrews Xptorov 
8, 12. caredngOny Uxd Xprorod 
3, 14. * eANoEwS rov O. ly X. "I. 
3, 18. &y8povc rov cravpod r. X. 
3, 20. dwexdexdpe0a Kipuoy'l. X. 
4, 7. * rd vonpara bp ty X. I. 
4, 13. iv rg ivdvvapovyri pe [X.] 
R. Mt. Be. t H. 
4,19. * éy doy dy Xptor@ "Inoot 
4, 21. * do. xavra dywy tv X. T. 
4, 28. 7 xapic rov K. py "I. X. 
1, 1. Il. dwoorodog "Inoov Xrov 
1, 2. * muoroi¢g adeAgoic tv Xp.t 
t AD*EG° al. (L.) add. Incov. 
1, 2. ded Ocod.. [fT ai Kupiov 
"Incov Xprorov | R. M. Be. 
t Kn. T. L. H. incl. h. v. 
1, 3. warpi rov K. nov "I. X. 
1, 4. * rh wiorty bpoy ey X. I, 
1, 7. dtdxovog ro Xprorod 
1, 24. roy dripewy rov Xo. 
1, 27. 3¢ gore Xproric iv vpiy 
1, 28. * dvOpwrov rireov iy Xp. 
2, 2. rov 8. [fal warpoc K. Tov 
X.] R. M. Be. . Hi. 
¢ BCL.) Xpeorod. AC al. ra- 
rpoc ro’ Xpicrov. 
2, 5. ric ele Xp. rlorewe vpoy 
2, 6. wapeddbere roy X. "I. r. K. 
2, 8. ot card Xprordy 
2,11. éy rg wepcropy rov Xp. 
2,17. rd 6€ compa f Kpueros 
t R. M. T. L. H. rot Xp. 
2,20. axeOdvere adv ¢ Xptorg 
¢ R. M. Be. re Xp. 
3, 1. cuvnyépOnre ry Xprore 
8, 1. 6 Xpiorde lorie iy Sebi 
3, 3. ody ry Xpory ty rg O. 
8, 4. drav 0 Xp. pavepwOy 
8,11. wavra x. iv rao Xprorde 
3, 13. waOwe cal 6 t X. iyapicaro 
¢ AD*FG It. (L.) Képsoc. 


§ 


CoL 3, 15. 7 elpyyvy rov ¢ Xprorov 
+ R. M. v 


Be. Gcov. 
8, 16. 6 Adyog rov ¢ Xpicrov 
C al. Geov. 

8,17. édydpare f'Inood X. A°(L.) 

¢ Gr.° cupiov Tyaov. 
8, 24. rg y. Kupiy X. dovdedbere 
4, 38. ro pvornpioy rov Xprorov 
4,12. 6 & ipéy dovdog Xrovt 

¢ AL (L.) add. "Inoov. 


1The.1, 1. év Geg x. ai Kupiy 'T. X. 


1, 1. f warpoc npoy x. K. "I. X. 
t BFG cum JJ. et PP. om. hv. 
L. incl 
1, 3. Awidog rod K. npey "I. X. 
2, 6. w¢ Xpicrov dxdcrodot 
2,14. * +r. kx... r.ovewy.. iy X. T. 
2,19. rot K. npey I. ¢ Xrov 
t ADE" (L.) om. Kovoros. 
3, 2. iv rg ebayyeAlp rov Xp. 
3,11. 6 Kipioc Lay L { Xréc 
8, 13. rov K. npey I. ¢ Xrow 
¢ AL (L.) om. Xp.. 
4,16. © oi vexpol tv X. dvacrne. 
5, 9. dd row K. Hyer "I. t Xp. 
B. om. Xpicrov. 
5, 18. * 9tAnpa Oto ty X. 'L. 
5, 23. wrapovoig row K. 9. "I. X. 
5, 28. 1) ydpec rov K. sper "I. X. 


2The.1, 1. ly Og x. Kupiy ‘I. X. 


1, 2. dd Geod. .x. Kupiou I. X. 
1, 8 rq evayy. rov K. ».’I. f X. 
1, 12. rb Syopa rov K. 7. "I. f X. 
+ BDE®° om. X. Kn. T. L. incl. 
1, 12. rod 0. npay x. Kupiov "I. X. 
2, 1. wapovaiac rou K. ». ’L. X. 
2, 2. 1 npipa r. ¢ X. R. M. Be. 
t Gr.° Kupiov. 
2, 14. dé6&ne rov K. npéy I. X. 
2, 16. 6 K. ney ’Inoote Xp. 


3, 5. elg rv vwopovy rov Xp. 
8, 6. é» dydp. rov K. quay I. X. 
3, 12. did rov K. dy “I. X. 

3, 18. 4 xdpig Tov K. nudy I. X. 


1Tim.1, 1. dwrdéerodog "Inoov Xprorov 


1, 1. Xrov I. rig tAxidog nov 
1, 2. Xro# "I. rov Kupiov poy 
1,12. rg évovvapeoavri pe X. "I. 
1, 14. * aydarne rijc ty Xrq@ "I. 
1, 15. Xpiorde "1. HAGEw cig roy x. 
1, 16. évdeiEnrat "1. Xpror. rv 7. 
2, 5. dvOpwwroc Xproric "Inootve 
2, 7. * adn. Xr. [év X.] R. M. Be. 
3, 13. * éy wiore: ry ty X. I. 
4, 6. dudxovog f "Incot Xprorov 
t AL (L.) Xptorod ’T. 
5, 11. waraorpnydowet rov X. 
5, 21. row Ocod x. ¢ Kuplov "I. X. 
¢ Al. (Kn. L. Sch. H.) Xp. ’I. 
6, 38. Adyotg Toig rov K. 9). "I. X. 


CITATION FROM GREEK TESTAMENT. 


1Tim. 6, 18. Xrov "I. rot papruphe. - 


2Tim. 1, 


6, 14. rij¢ txipay. rov K. 9. I. X. 
1. HL. dwécroXog "Inoov Xrov 
1, 1. * lwitc rig tv Xpcore ’I. 
1, 2. Xpiorod "I. rov K. spor 
1, 9. * ray doOet. jypiv éy» X. ’I. 
1, 10. row owripog npsy "I. Xrov 
1,18, * dyawy ry ivy Xrgi ‘Inood 
2, 1. *ry xdpiri ry i» Xprorg I. 
2, 3. caddc orparwrne I. Xrov 
2, 8 pynpdveve "Inoovy Xréy 
2,10. * owrnplag ruy. rijc iv X. I. 
2,19. rd Svona ¢ Xrov R. M. 
{ Gr.° Kupiov. 
3, 12. * eboebwc Cy by X. I. 
3, 15. * dea wiorewe rii¢c iy X. “I. 
4, 1. "I. Xrov row uiddAovroc xp. 
4, 22. 6 Kupsog I. ¢ X. perd row 
t AFG (L.) om. Xp. 


Tit. 1, 1. daéorodog 8 ’l. Xprorod 
1, 4. Kupiovu I. X. rov owrijpocg 
2,13. r. peydr. 0. x. ow. 9.°1. X. 
3, 6, bid "1. Xrov rov owrijpog 7. 

Philem. 1. déoptoc Xproro’ Incod 


Hebr. 3, 1. [Xprordyv) Ine. 


Jac. 1, 


2, 
1 Pet. 1, 


3. dvd Geov .. x. Kupiov ’I. X. 
6. sig Xpeordy "Inoovy 
8. * xodAny iy X. wappnoiay 
9. déopiog "Inoot Xprorov 
20. * dvdravooy.. iv ¢ Xpre. 
ft R. M. Be. Kupiy. 
. 23. * 6 cuvatypanr. pov iy X.’I. 
25. 1 xapic rov K. npoy I. X. 
. M. Be. 
8, 6. Xprordg 52 we vide 
3, 14. rov Xprorov yeydvapey 
5, 5. 
roy rT. dpxijc row Xp. Adyow 
9, 11. Xptorde & wapayevopevog 
9, 14, paddoy rb alua rov Xp. 
9, 24. elonrAOey ¢ 6 Xprorde 
t Al. CL.) om. 6. 
9, 28. orw cai d Xpiordc Ewak 
10, 10. r. owparog I. Xrov 
Il, 26. roy dvedcopdy rod Xpeorov 
13, 8. Inootg X. Otc x. onpepoy 
18, 21. dea "I. Xptorov, @ %) 6dka 
1. Ocov cai K. "I. x. SovrAo0¢g 
1. +. wiorty rou K. nyady “J. X. 
1. II. deécroXog "Inoot Xp. 
» 2. payriopdy aiparog I. Xrow 
» 8. rarip rod K. npéy ‘I. X. 
8. de dvacrdcewc I. Xrov 
» 7 bv droxadiwe Inoot X. 
, ll. 7d dv adr. rvetpa ¢ Xrov 
¢ B om. Xpiorod. 
1, 11. rd ele Xprordy waOnpara 
1, 18. dv dwoxaddpe I. Xrot 
1, 19. dpvov duwpou.. Xpicrov 
2, 5 ry Oew Crd "I. Xpeorod 
2,21. Xrdéc Fradey trip Upoy 
3, 15. K. f roy X. ayido. Al. (L.) 
t Gr.° (GH) roy 0. 


at et tee et 


otrw cai 6 X. oby éaur. id. | 
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1 Pet. 3, 16. * dyaOny ly Xp. dvacrpo. 


LJoh. 


2 Joh. 


Judae 


8, 18. Xrég dxak wepl ap. lxade 
S, 21. be’ dvacrdoewe "I. Xprorot 
4, 1. Xpsorov oty wabdvrog bx. 
4,11. dokad. 6 6, did "I. Xpicrod 
4,13. rotcg rov Xp. raOnpaocw 
4, 14. iv dvdpare Xprorov 
TaY Tov Xp. TaOnpdruy 
* cadtoac.. ivy Xprorg I. 
* rac rot¢ dv Xpiorg ‘I. 
amrdécrodog ’I. Xptorov 
- TOU O. 7. K. Cwrijpog "I. X. 
"Inootv [Xpicrov] A°al. (L.) 
. TOU K. pov LX. ixlyywouw 
. rov K.7. cai owrjpog I. X. 
. OK. Hpey I. X. idnAwos 
rou K. npoy I. X. duvapiy 
r. Kupiov x. owrijpog "I. X. 
rov K. . x. owrnpog "I. X. 
pera rov viov abrod I. X. 
. TO alpa "I. X. r. viod abrov 
- Incovy Xptordy dixatoy 
- bre Inootc ote tory 6 X. 
Tov viov avrov "I, Xrov 
. dporoyet I. Krov sy capri 
. Tov "Incovy HX dy capi 
tind vOéra]) R. M. Be. Sch. 
Kn. T. H. incl. h, v. 
5, 1. xwredwy bre. lori 6 X. 
5, 6. 6 EOwy.. Inaoic ¢ 6 Xp. 
¢ AGH al. om. 4. 
5, 20. iy rp vig abrod ft "I. Xpreo. 
A om. ‘Incot Xprory. 
8. wapd Kupiov I. Xrov rov 
viov rov marpd¢ 
7. dépodroyovrreg "I. Xproréy 
9. iv ry didayg rod Xprorov 
9. ty ry dedaxy t rov Xp. 
¢ AB al. (L.) om. rot Xp. 
1. ’Inood. Xprorov dovA0¢g 
1. "Inoot ¢ Xrq@ rernpnpivorc 
ft Quid. Xrov. 
4. Kipioy nov ’l. X. dpvotp. 
17, drocréAwe rov K. 9. ’I. X. 
21. rd EXeog row K. ny. "I. X. 
25. ded "I. Xrov rov K. nuay 


PEPE 


> 


Apoc. 1, 1. dxoxddvic ’I. Xprorod 


1, 2. r. paprupiay "I. Xprorod 
1, 5. dxo ‘I. Xpicrot 6 paprue 
1, 9. vropovy ft *Inoov Xpiorot 
t AB iv Xp. C (L.) éy I. 
1, 9. rv paprupiay 'T. ¢ Xrov 
¢ Al (L.) om. Xpiorod. 
11, 15. ** rou K. 9. «. rov X. adr. 
12, 10. ** 1) Baoteia rov ©. nuwy 
x..4 éEovsia rov Xp. avrov 
12, 17. rv paprupiay + rod "I. X. 
Rie 


{ Gr.° "Inoow. 
20, 4. sacirevoay perd rov X. 
20, 6. lepeic rov Oeov cai rov X. 
22, 21. ¥ xdpic rod Kupiou "I. X. 
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CITATION 


Phil 1, 23. ody Xprorg elvan 


Col. 


1, 26. * weprooety by X. "I. iv ipoi 
1, 27. a&iwg r. ebayyeAiov Xrov 
lyapicOn rb uxip Xpicrov 
* rapakAnae iy Xprorg 


. 
ide 
a 
e 
ow 
ry 
- 
R 
4 
° 
e 


9. ngs &2 iv ¢ X. "Inood 
CD*FG al. Copt. It. (L.) 
¢ Gr.° Kupiy. 
2, 21. ob ra "Inco Xpicrov 
2, 30. dud rd Epyow ¢ ro Xrov 
¢ BFG(L.)X. Aal. K.Com. hy. 
3, 3. * cavydpevor iv Xrqp "1. 
8, 7. Hynpat Od roy X. Snpiay 
8, 8. yracewe Xov I. rov K. pov 
3, 8. tva Xpordy cepdnow 
3, 9. rv da xiorewe Xprorod 
8, 12. xcaredngOny bxd Xpecrod 
3, 14. * eAncEws Tov O. iy X. "I. 
3, 18. éxPpode rov cravpov r. X. 
8, 20. dwexdexdpeOa Kipuoy ‘1. X. 
4, 7. * rd vonpara tpey ty X. I. 
4, 13. i» rg ivduvapovyri pe [X.] 
R. Me. Be. T. H. 
4,19. * tv ddEy i» Xprorg "Inoov 
4,21. * do. xavra dywy ty X. I. 
4, 23. 1 xapic rod K. npwy "I. X. 
1, 1. Il. adwécrodog "Inaoy Xrov 
1, 2. * meoroig adeAgoic tv Xp.t 
¢ AD*EG° al. (L.) add. Inaov. 
1, 2. awd Ocov .. [fT cai Kupiov 
"Incov Xgucrov | R. M. Be. 
¢ Kn. T. L. H. inel. h. v. 
1, 8 warpi rov K. ney "I. X. 
1, 4. * rhy xiorey dpe iy X. I. 
1, 7. dtdxovog rov Xpiorod 
1, 24. rey JAipewy row Xo. 
1, 27. 3¢ dors Xprordc iy dpiy 
1, 28. * dvOpwzoy ridsoy ty Xp. 
2, 2. rov O. [fal warper Kk. TOU 
X.] R. M. Be. T. H. 
{ BCL.) Xpeorov. AC al. ra- 
rpdc Tov Xptcroi. 
2, 5. ric ele Xp. wlorewe vpey 
2, 6. waptedabere roy X. I. 7. K. 
2, 8. ob card Xproréy 
2,11. éy rg weptropy rov Xp. 
2,17. 7d 6¢ copa f Kpueros 
t R. M. T. L. . Tou Xp, 
2,20. dreOavere oby t Xprorg 
M. Be. rq Xp. 
8, 1. curnyipOnre ry Xprorge 
8, 1. 6 Xptordég iorey bv Sekig 
3, 8. odv ry Xpiory sv rq O. 
8, 4. bray o Xp. davepwOy 
3, 11. wavra x. iv waco Xprorée 
3,13. raOwe cal 6 ¢ X. éyapicaro 
¢ AD*FG It. (L.) Kuptoc. 


Col 


FROM GREEK TESTAMENT. 


3, 15. 9 elpyyy tov ¢f Xpiorov 
wr M. Be. ont 
8, 16. byog row f Xpicrov 
AC all Geos 
8,17. évdpare f'Inoou X. AO(L.) _ 
t Gr.° cupiov Tyaov. 
3, 24. rp y. Kupi X. dovdctere 
4, 3. rb pvernpioy rov Xprorov 
4,12. 6 iE bpey BovrAo¢ Xrovt 
¢ AL (L.) add. Incod. 


1The.1, 1. dy Org w. cai Kupig T. X. 


1, 1. f warpoc ney x. K. I. X. 
t BFG cam JJ. et PP. om. hv. 
L. inel. 
1, 3. Awidog rod K. nysy '1. X. 
2, 6 wc Xpicrod drdcroXot 
2,14. * 7. ix. .. r.obcey.. ty X. TI. 
2,19. rod K. npey I. ¢ Xrov 
t ADE® (L. v 


¢ AL (L.) om. Xp. 
4, 16. © of vexpol iv X. dvacrie. 
5, 9. dd rod K. hye I. f Xp. 
{ B. om. Xpicrov. 
5, 18. * 9irnpa Geod ty X. 'I. 
5, 23. wapoveig rov K. 1. "I. X. 
5, 28. 1) yapic rou K. ypey 1. X. 


2The.1, 1. dy Oeg x. Kupiy T. X. 


1, 2. dowd Oeod. .x. Kupiou “I. X. 
1, 8 rg evayy. rov K. 1. rte 
1, 12. rb Svopa rov K. 9. ‘I. [ X. 

{ BDE® om. X. Kn. T. L. inel. 
1, 12. rov ©. npdy x. Kupiov ‘I. X. 
2, 1. mapouoiag rov K. »). "1. X. 
2, 29% 

t Gr.° Kupiov. 


2,14. 86En¢ rod K. npdy 71. X. 
2, 16. 6 K. nay "Inootc Xp. 
3, 5. elg rv vxopovny rou Xp. 
3, 6. i» dydp. rov K. Hype "I. X. 
8,12. dd Tov K. spay ‘I. X. 
8, 18. 4 xapic rov K. npwy "I. X. 
1Tim.1, 1. dréerodog "Inoot Xpicrov 
1, 1. Xrov I. rij¢ Awidog tpey 
1, 2. Xrov "I. rov Kupiov nay 
1, 12. rg@ évdvvapwdoavri pe X. 'I. 
1, 14. * adydarne rig ivy Xrq ’I. 
1, 15. Xprordg "I. HAGew Eig roy x. 
1, 16. évéeiEnrat 1, Xpior. thy 3. 
2, 5. &vOpwroc Xprordc 'Inootc 
2, 7. * dAn. r. [dv X.] R. M. Be. 
3, 13. * dy wiore ry ty X, "I. 
4, 6. dtdeovog ¢ "Incod Xptcrov 
¢ AL (L.) Xpterod ’I. 
5, ll. caracrpnyidower Tov X. 


5, 21. rov Oeov x. ¢ Kuplov "I. X. 
{ Al. (Kn. L, Sch. H.) Xp. ’1. 
6, 38. Adyotg roi¢ row K. 9). I. X. 


CITATION FROM GREEK TESTAMENT. 


1Tim. 6, 18. Xrov "I. rod Hapruphe. 


6, 14. rij¢ rigay. rod K. 5). I. X. 


2Tim.1, 1. I. dwécrodog *Incov Xrov 


Tit. 


Philem. 


Hebr. 8, 1. [Xpeordy] "Ine. 


I, 1. * lwiic rig tv Xpeorg 'I. 
1, 2. Xpeorov "I. rot K. yey 
1, 9. * ray doOedt. Hyuty iw X. ‘1. 
1, 10. rod owrnpoc npéy "I. Xrov 
1,18. * dydory rg by Xr ‘Inoot 
lL. * ry ydpere ry bv Xprorg "1 
3. Kaddc orparwrne "I. Krov 
8. pynpdveve "lncovy Xrév 
10. * owrnplac ruy. rijc tv X.'T. 
19. rd Svopa t Xrov R. M. 
¢ Gr.° Kupiov. 
12. * etorbac Shy iy X. ’I. 
15. * dta wicrewe ric iv X. T. 
1. "I. Xrov rov péiddovrog xp. 
22. 6 Kupwg 'I. ¢ X. pera row 
¢ AFG (L.) om. Xp. . 
1, 1. &xédorodog 82 1. Xpeorov 
1, 4. Kupiov I. X. rot owrijpo¢ 
2,13, 7. peydd. 0. x. ow. 9.71. X. 
3, 6. da ’L. Xrod rov owrijpog 4. 
1. S&aptog Xprorod "Inood 
3. dxd Ocov .. x. Kupiov "I. X. 
6. sig Xprordy "Incovy 
8. * wrodAny ly X. wapbpnciay 
9. déoptoc ’Inoot Xprorov 
20. * dvdravoor .. ty t Xpre. 
¢t R. M. Be. Kupiy. 
- 23. * 6 cuvatypax. pov iy X. I. 
25. » xapic rou K. Ape "I. X, 
. M. Be. 


2, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
3, 
3, 
4, 
4, 


. 


8, 6. Xprordc 8 we vide 
3, 14. rou Xprorod yeyovapey 


5, 5. otrw cai 6 X. ody iaur. id. | 


6, lL. roy r. dpxic rov Xp.Adyor 
9, ll. Xpeorde 62 wapayevdpevoc 
9, 14. padXoyw rd ala rov Xp. 
9, 24. slondrAOev ¢ 6 Xptord¢ 

Al. (L.) om. 6. 
9, 28. otrw cai 6 Xpicric Axak 


10, 10. rT. ewparog "I. Xrov 

11, 26. rd» dvedcopdy rov Xprorov 
13, 8. "Inoovg X. Otc x. onpepoy 
18, 21. ded "I. Xpeorov 


»@ 9 66&a 
1. Geod cai K. I. x. SovAo¢g 


Jac. 1, 
2, 1. 7. rior rov K. joy 1. X. 
1 Pet.1, 1. Il. dwéorodog "Incov Xp. 
1, 2. pavriopdy aiparog I. Xrov 


1, 3. warno row K. nay "I. X. 
1, 3. 8&0 dvacrdcewe I. Xrov 
1, 7. éy droxadipe Inoov X. 
1, 11. rd dv adr. wvetpa Ft Xrov 
¢ B om. Xpeorov. 
1, ll. ra ele Xprordy waOqpara 
1, 18. é»y dwroxadope "Il. Xrov 
1,19. dpevov duwpou .. Xpiorov 
2, 5. re Oeg did "I. Xpecrov 
2,21. Xrde Fradey trip vey 
3, 15. K. ¢ roy X. ayrdo. Al. (L.) 
~ Gr.° (GH) roy @. 
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1 Pet. 3, 16. * dyaOny i» Xp. dvacrpo. 


1Joh. 


2 Joh. 


Judae 


3, 18. Kréc Arak wepi ap. lxabe 
8, 21. dc dvacrdoewc "I. Xpucrod 
4, 1. Xptorod oby rabdyrog ux. 
4,11. d0&a%. 6 0. dia "I. Xpeorod 
4, 138. roic rov Xp. raOnpacw 
4, 14. iv évépare Xprorod 
Tey Tov Xp. raOnudruy 
. * eadtoac .. iv Xprorg ’I. 
* rac roic ivy Xporg ‘1. 
. arécrodog "1. Xprorov 
rov ©. 7. x. owrnpoc "I. X. 
"Inoov [Xpiorov] A° al. (L.) 
. TouK.ypey 1. X. ixiypwouw 
row K. ». cai owripog "I. X. 
. OK. Hyer “I. X. idsAwoe 
rov K. npiy 1. X. ddvapey 
rT. Kupiov «. owripog "I. X. 
rou K. 9. x. owrnpog "I. X. 
perd rov viov adbrov "I. X. 
. 70 alpa I. X. 1. viod abrov 
- Inoovy Xpeoréy dixatoy 
. bre "Inootc ov« tory 6 X. 
Tov viod avrov "I. Xrov 
. Opodoyet I. Xrév iy capri 
. Tov "Incovy HX éy capi 
éAndvOdra] R. M. Be. Sch. 
¢ Kn. T. H. incl. h, v. 
5, 1. waver ere I, fore, 6 X. 
5, 6. 6 Adar. . Inaoic . 
t AGH al. om. 4. Tox 
5, 20. iv r@ vig abrod ft I. Xpre. 
A om. ‘Inoot Xprorg. 
8. rapa Kupiov I. Xrot row 
viov Tov war, 
7. dporoyouvrec I. Xptoréy 
9. év rg dedaxg rod Xprorov 
9. ty ry ddaxy t rov Xp. 
{ AB al. (L.) om. rov Xp. 
l. "Inood Xptorov dovAo¢g 
1. "Inoov ¢ Xrq@ rernpnpévag 
¢ Quid. Xrov. 
4, Kupwoy per’. X. dpvobp. 
17. drooréAwe ov K. 9. I. X. 
21. rd EXeog rov K. np. "I. X. 
25. dca "I. Xrov row K. huey 


~w@ @«@ !’ Ww 
mt my 


Wm Co 00 bo pe 


» 
co bo 


Apoc. 1, 1. droxddufie "I. Xprorot 
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also, in his pos Avrodvxov against the calumniators of 
Christianity, is absolutely destitute of the word Inzorz. 
The work examined contains 56 pages. 


Justin Martyr, a.p. 148. Folio; London, 1722; 
pp. 80-100 :—daroroysa a. rae wept rov Xpioriy. 

Incots Xporés. Inxors occurs only once, and that in a 
sentence so remarkable from its bearing on the question, 
that I must adduce it :—oi yap ardorovn év rois yevouévos on 
QUTDY ATOLYNLOVEILAT IY & MaAEITAL EvayyeAIa, OUTWS Tapddwxay Evre- 
rarbasr adrois rov Incody. 

When words are about to be quoted as here, which 
the Evangelists either might have used or did. use, 
straightway that simple name recurs by which the Evan- 
gelists habitually designate their Master. 


The other apologists and writers of the same day are 
so much of the same character, that I shall not cite their 
authority at large, but refer my readers, who would verify 
my statements, to the Buibliothece Veterum Patrum, 
vol. i. Paris, 1624. | 


We now come to examine, in larger detail, the more 
copious and celebrated writers down to the end of the 
fourth century. The plan we shall adopt, with a view to 
perfect fairness of citation, will be, to take twenty suc- 
cessive pages, ad aperturam hbri, in each author, and cite, 
word for word, the first sentence in which the name of 
the Saviour of Men appears. - We shall also name the 
edition, volume, and page, where the passage may be 
found. 

We begin with CLemens ALEXANDRINUS, A.D. 143- 
218. Oxford, 1715; vol. ii.; pp. 935-955 :—dan’ adroy 


UmoGarern Pépwy yupvaorh iv Tw Ady aywvobdrn Se rw XPIZTO, 
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The common appellations are Kipwos, Swrvp, &c. &e. 
Inxorz appears three times in the text of our author, be- 
sides a few times in direct quotation. But it is mani- 
festly unfair to judge of a usage of speech in an exposi- 
tion of Scripture, as the writer will be naturally led to 
copy its phraseology. But the extreme difficulty of 
finding the Lord Jesus by any name in the works of the 
philosophizing fathers, led me to the selection of his 
sermon entitled ris & cw2ouévos rAodotos. 


IrnenzvS, A.D. 180. Paris, 1675; pp. 367-387. The 
Greek being lost, we can only judge by the Latin trans- 
lation, which was In existence at least at the close of the 
fourth century. See Cave’s Historia Literaria. ‘‘ Ob 
que non solum prophetam eum dixit fidei, sed et patrem 
eorum qui ex gentibus credunt in Curistum Jesu.” 

Christus and Jesus Christus are the only names em- 
ployed, except in the single instance where this father 
copies ‘‘ vocabis nomen ejus IESUM,” i. e. within the 
limits specified, some twenty pages or thereabouts. 


TERTULLIAN, a Latin father, a.p. 192. Folio; Paris, 
1675; pp. 325-345. So many of the works of this 
father might be supposed to lead to his choice of the 
name, Christ, in preference to Jesus, that I choose his 
treatise, ‘‘ De Resurrectione Carnis,” as that least likely 
to affect the name either way :—‘‘ Si vero et apud Deum 
aliqua secta est, epicureis magis ad finis quam prophetis ; 
sciemus quid 4 Curisto Sadducei.” I find Christus 
again and again, Dominus Jesus, Dominus noster Jesus 
Christus, but never once Jesus alone. 


OricEN, A.D. 230. Quarto ; London, 1728 :—zepi edoenc 
BiCario, pp. 128-148 :—sapsyros adrw rod warpds xal cupCovrsd 
ovros tw warpt TOY XPISTOY. 
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The common name 18 Xpicros, Incods never once ap- 
pears ; a circumstance the more remarkable, as in his 
Commentaries on Matthew and John, this gifted father. 
generally conforms to the usage of the Evangelists, and 
employs Incois. 


Cyprian, AD. 248. Folio; Oxford, 1700; pp. 24- 
44, Adversus Judeos, lib. ii. Jesus does not appear 
alone here, except in quotations from Scripture, and in 
application to Joshua. Christus, Christus Deus, Chris- 
tus Dominus are common. 


Evusesius, a.D. 315. Preparatio Evangelica. Folio; 
Cologne, 1688 ; vol. i., pp. 340-360 :—riy NpETECCY Dwrnpa 
IHEOYN TON XPIZTON roy Qeod. 

Xpords occurs with great frequency, but Incois not 
once, save in a quotation from Scripture. 


ATHANASIUS, A.D. 326. Folio; Cologne, 1686 ; vol.i., 
pp. 633-653 :—-repi ris cwrnguns Inco Xgicrod emidnulas. & 
Toy xbgioy wy IHEOYN XPIZTON 7 éx Qeod xal avOpwarov bya, x.7.A. 

The titles by which the Lord Jesus is designated are 
various, but Incois only twice, and then in quotations 
from Scripture. 


Cyrit OF JERUSALEM, A.D. 350. Folio; Paris, 1631 ; 


pp. 92-112 I—HaTN NTIS a. ort wev eis IHSOYN XPIZTON cAm- 
Coprev, TA. 


Incovs alone is not met with once. 


EPIPHANIUS, A.D. 368. Folio ; Cologne, 1682 ; vol. i., 
pp. 47-67 :—adnula Xporod evdus 38 erediunce xara wédas A Tov 
xvelou npuv Inoos Xpiorod tvoapnos Tapoucia, x.7.r. 

It is characteristic of Epiphanius, also, to avoid the 
name Ingovs alone, but he uses that term, of course, when 
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describing the heresies founded upon a distinction of 
persons. 


EPHRAIM THE Syrian, A.D. 370. Folio; Oxford, 
1709 ;sx pp. 1-20 s——repi apeTay nal manidy Adyos. 

6 Képos is the prevailing appellation. Incovs does not 
occur. 


Basittius Maenvus, a.p. 370. Folio; Paris, 1721; 
vol. 1., pp- 286-306 :—xard "Evvopiou Sotaos § XPIETOX. 

Incods occurs Only once, and then in a quotation from 
the New Testament. 


Grecorius Nyssenvs, a.p. 370. Folio; Paris, 1638; 
vol, 1. » pp. 751-771 :—% Kupios 6 @eos Aoyvyos, and Xpicres, are 
the only designations of the Lord Jesus. 


Grecorius NaZzIANZENUS, A.D. 370. Folio; Co- 
logne, 1690; vol. 1., pp. 561-581 :—-sepi viod deducba saip 
XPIZTOY. 

Incots does not once occur. 


JEROME, A.D. 378. Folio; Basle, 1553. Adversus 
Pelagianos, lib. II., vol. ii., pp. 279-299. Christus is 
the prevailing name. I do not read Jesus at all. 


Ava@usTINg, A.D. 396. Folio; Basle, 1543 ; pp. 1-20. 
Christus is the common name in these pages. 


Curysostom, A.D. 398. Folio; Paris, 1636; vol. v., 
pp. 419-439. De Dormientibus, Sermo XXIX :—érayv piv 
rept TOY XPIZTOY diardyeras. 

Inoods Occurs just once, in a quotation of 1 Thess. iv. 
Xporés is the prevailing designation. 


Cyrit or ALEXANDRIA, A.D. 412. Folio; Paris, 1638 ; 
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vol. 1., pp. 49-69 :—Xpioros. Kupiws npav Inoos 6 Xeurros. 
Kugios nuwy Inoous Xgistos. Inoous Xporos 6 xupws nov. 

Inoous Xpioros and Xguwros Incovs, as in the other fathers, 
are the designations of Christ, but Incous not once. 


Inference drawn.—What is our inference, then, from 
the facts exhibited ? It is this—that the writers directly 
succeeding the inspired teachers of the church, that is, 
the Apostolical fathers, present exactly the same pecu- 
liarity which distinguishes the writers of the Epistles, 
proof that in the interval between the last inspired volume 
and the first uninspired Ecclesiastical Greek document, 
_ no change of usage can be detected, and from the close- 
ness with which the latter follow upon the former, that 
there was no room for the introduction of so remarkable 
a change as that from the then common use, to the 
Iuzor: of the Evangelists, consequently the Evangelists 
did not write during that interval. The same reasons 
apply with equal propriety to the whole series of fathers 
quoted. But no man who has reflected for a moment 
upon the nature of that change, the contradictions it 
supposes, and the consequences it involves, can for a 
moment believe that change possible, or that the docu- 
ments which exhibit it are a compilation of some period 
after the usage of the Epistles had established itself in 
the church. 

Reverting for a moment to the Apostolical fathers, I 
must be allowed to say, that I do not avail myself of the 
fact that three, at least, of the Evangelists are quoted, or 
referred to by them, as I would not have my argument 
lean upon any circumstance for support beyond the 
limits of its fundamental fact. But John is reported by 
De Wette not to be cited in the works of these earliest 
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fathers, and this has been presumed to make against the 
early composition and publication of his Gospel. To my 
argument this matters not ; because if my fact is indis- 
putable, whatsoever age may be assigned to the other 
Gospels—John must belong to that age. The exclusive, 
or all but exclusive, use of Insorsz marks him one of the 
family of the Evangelists—they present the same fea- 
tures—they make the same sign—they utter the same 
voice. If they are earlier than Clement, so is he. If 
they are prior to the Epistles, so is he. 

Proof from Analogy.—The second proof we shall em- 
ploy may be called—II. Taz Awnatoeic. 

Ordinary process of Nomenclature.—If the philosophy 
of nomenclature be applied to the case before us, it leads 
to the same conclusion, that the Epistles are a later 
composition than the Gospels. In accordance with the 
laws of universal custom and the laws of thought, the 
use of the simple and exclusive proper name must have 
preceded that of the surname or the two names together. 
The simple would have precedence of the compound, the 
individual of the official. Elaborate discussion of the 
point is unneeded, because the application of the analogy 
is obvious upon merely mentioning it. Two or three 
observations only will be made on the usual processes of 
nomenclature, as applied to men, to show the complete 
concord with that noticeable in the New Testament 
writers as applied to Christ. In what I shall prefer on 
this topic, my aim will not be to appear profound, but to 
trace the stages which are familiar to every reader of 
history, palpable to every observant eye, and consonant 
with the reason of the case, referring all, in the words of 
gossiping old Camden, “to the judgment of such as 
shall be more happy in finding out the truth, hoping 
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that probability, may either please, or be pardoned by 
such as are modestly learned in histories and languages ; ; 
to whose judgment, in all humility,.1 commit all that is 
to be said.” 

Sunple designation.—One individual proper name was 
_ at first given to every man. The first and most common 
surname which came to be appended to it was the 
patronymic or father’s name. Thus Addi Ben Cosam, 
"Ixapos rod Aaiderov, Mac Donnell,. Fitz for Filius Gerald, 
and David’s son. 

Distinctive Appellation.—But as the numbers in society 
increased, and persons of the same name at the heads of 
families became perplexingly multiplied, another class of 
surnames was forced into employment, namely, that de- 
rived from personal appearance, mental qualities, place 
of abode, profession, &c., &c., there being, in fact, no 
limit to the choice. Thus MMvjji;, Calvus, Benedictus (Ben- 
nett) Flaccus, De Burgo, D’Albino, D’Aubin (Dobbin), 
Le Reve, Le Flechier, Aquinas. The Stewart family of 
Scotland are said to derive their name from an ancestor 
who bore the office of high steward of that kingdom. 


These surnames, borrowed whence they might, were in © 


the first instance regarded more in the light of distinctive 
appellations of the individual than in that of proper 
names. But in process of time, the propriety of their 
application surceasing with the individual first bearing 
them, and the particles which marked their appellative 
character being dropped among his descendants, John 
o’ the Green becomes John Green, James the Boteler; 
James Butler, George o’ Claytown, George Clayton, 
William at the Bull, William Bull, and Thomas Strong 
i’ the arm, Thomas Strongitharm, the surname for the 
appellative. Louisa the Palmer—the Pilgrim (La Pele- 
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rine) or the Palm-seller (La Marchande des Paumes) 
becomes Louisa Palmer, Anne the good child, Anne 
Goodchild, and Rose of Eskdale, Rose Esdale. Thus 
the obvious historical process of the formation of names 
among all people is this:—1, the simple designation of 
the individual ; 2, a distinctive appellation, derived from 
property, of time, place, person, &c., &c.,; and 3, the 
passing of this appellative into a proper name. 

Application to New Testament Usage.—Now just s0 is it 
with the name of the great Saviour in the sacred writings. 
He first appears in the New Testament simply as the 
man ‘‘ Jesus; but as his office becomes more clearly 
perceived and generally acknowledged, the man becomes 
absorbed in the Messiah, and “the Christ’? becomes 
frequent in use; last of all, the notion of Messiahship 
becomes so intimately connected with his life, name, 
person, &c., that the word indicative of that office passes 
into popular use, no longer, however, in its strictly 
official sense, but as part and parcel of the name. Now 
if this be anything like a correct explanation of the 
analogy existing between the processes—we say any- 
thing like correct, for an approach to correctness is 
enough for our purpose—the simple designation Inxzorz 
is the primitive one, and the Gospels were written before 
the Epistles. 

The Argument not affected by the meamng of the Terms. 
— We have assumed here, as we may have once and again 
jn previous sections, that the appellation & Xrrzroz of 
the Gospels passes in the Epistles into the personal 
designation Xprztos—that ‘‘ the Christ,” the functionary 
of the former, is ‘‘ Christ,’ the person of the latter. Now 
this may or may not be true—we believe it to be so— 
but whether or not this impression be correct, we dis- 
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tinctly declare that this is not the ground of our argu- 
ment. It is built upon the difference of the terms, not 
the sense in which the one or the other is to be under- 
stood in the sacred writers. We build, then, nothing 
upon this assumption, which, were it shaken, could 
damage the foundation. We care not who may overturn 
the former, if ingenuity be able to effect its subversion. 
We believe the art of man cannot shake the latter ; that 
a usage prevails in the Gospels, in the nomenclature ap- 
plied to the Saviour of men, (entirely independent of 
the meaning of the terms,) at utter variance with the 
usage of any other sacred book of the Christians, and 
that that usage 1s the most ancient. 

The third proof we shall adduce, we shall venture, 
hazardous as it may seem, to call—III. Positive. 

It is drawn from the text of the New Testament 
Scriptures. We divide this into three distinct ques- 
tions for clearness sake, and limit ourselves to these 
three, because the premises are so fixed that it is hoped 
the conclusion will be indisputable. 

I. The Title ‘‘ Christian.”—Our first is founded upon 
the name Xpicriavés, a8 notative of the followers of Jesus in 
very early times. This term occurs thrice in the course 
of the New Testament writings, and the better to under- 
stand our argument, we quote the verses in which it 
appears. | 

Acts xi. 25, 26. ‘*Then departed Barnabas to Tar- 
sus for to seek Saul: and when he had found him, he 
brought him unto Antioch. And it came to pass that a 
whole year they assembled themselves with the church, 
and taught much people. And the disciples were called 
Christians (Xporivods) first in Antioch.” 
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Acts xxvi. 28. ‘‘Then Agrippa said unto Paul, 
Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian” (Xporiavev). 

1 Peter iv. 16. ‘‘ Yet if any man suffer as a Christian 
(Xporsavés), let him not be ashamed.”’ 

The Passages Examined.—Acts xi. 26. Were we to 
assign the bestowing of this name to the time specified 
in Acts xi. 26, we should, perhaps, be doing nothing 
more than the facts of the case warrant—namely, that so 
early as some of the very. earliest of the Apostle Paul’s 
public labours as a missionary of the cross, the name of 
Christian became one of general application to the fol- 
lowers of Jesus. But because there is just a possibility 
that, although the occurrence be mentioned in that con- 
nexion, it is simply supplied by the historian as an in- 
teresting fact, without intending to observe chronological 
accuracy, we shall refrain from building anything upon 
that basis, and turn for premises to the two other in- 
stances. 

Acts xxvi. 28. When Paul was making his defence 
before the Romano-Jewish king, we read that Agrippa, 
in his passion-stirred apostrophe to the prisoner, used 
the title as one with the meaning and application of 
which he was quite familiar. But the name must have 
travelled from Antioch to Jerusalem to reach the ears of 
this Jewish potentate, and was just as familiar, in all 
likelihood, to the Roman procurator as to the Judxo- 
Latin king: nay, so far from meeting both for the first 
time in an eastern province, it is quite as likely that 
both had made a previous acquaintance with it in Italy. 
One thing, however, is certain, that this use of the term 
occurred before Paul’s imprisonment in Rome. 

1 Peter iv. 16. Now let us turn to the passage in 
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1 Peter, and thence it will be as evident that the Chris- 
tians acknowledged, and used, and bore the name among 
themselves, as that it was their common designation 
among the heathen. 

It is further evident that this name had travelled, 
judging by the superscription of this Epistle, as far as 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia—in 
brief, through the whole extent of Asia Minor. It would 
be preposterous to suppose, in addition to what has gone 
before, that the Apostle used this term without an assu- 
rance that his correspondents would clearly understand it, 
that he brought it to their knowledge now for thefirst time. 

The First Epistle of Peter written early.—But, lastly, 
it cannot be supposed that this Epistle of Peter was 
written much, if at all, later than thirty years after 
Christ, because he—who had been a follower of the Lord 
from the beginning, who was so old in his earliest inter- 
course with Christ as to be a married person—cannot be 
believed, without a violation of all probability, in very 
advanced life, to be a sojourner in Babylon, and charged 
with a care of the remote western churches ; enjoying, 
moreover, as those churches must, if that Epistle was of 
late date, the ministry of Paul, and John, and Barnabas, 
and Timothy, and their fellows. Ali the probabilities of 
the case militate against such a conclusion. 

Recajnitulation of the Facts.—And now; whither does 
this statement tend? Let us gather up the facts, and 
we shall see. | 

1. At a definite period in Paul’s history, namely, 
before his imprisonment at Rome, (and make his life and 
labours as long as we may, this cannot be beyond thirty 
years after the death of Christ,) the term Xporavs is 
familiarly applied to the Apostle Paul, by a half-heathen 
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king, as the well-known designation of the sect to which 
he belonged. 

2. The sacred historian employs this term regarding 
the same sect, and records the place, if not the time, of 
their receiving the designation. 

3. An Epistle is written to the brethren scattered 
over a wide region—assuming this to be their common 
name—and hinting, not remotely, that this venerable 
name they bore was that which rendered them obnoxious 
to spoliation, torture, and death. ” 

Early Origin of Gospels inferred.—Now, laying these 
three facts together, we cannot but conclude that, allow- 
ing anything like a reasonable period to intervene between 
the first use of the term, and the composition of the Acts 
of the Apostles and Peter’s First Epistle, which could not 
have been much later, if at all, (we speak from the broad 
facts of the case, not from the reckonings of chronology, 
which lie open to dispute,) we must go very high up in 
this first thirty years for the origin of the name. By the 
time that Luke and Peter wrote, it had overspread the 
empire. It was arraigned at the Pagan tribunal; cast 
out of the Jewish synagogue as evil; and Christians had 
meekly adopted it with all its reproach. There is just 
that three-fold evidence of its commonness at the time 
which we would ask for,—1. That of the historian, who 
may be supposed the impartial recorder of facts as they 
are; 2. One beyond the pale using it of those within ; 
and, 3. Those within using it of themselves. This wide 
propagation of a name could not take place in a day. 
To adopt a new word into a nation’s vocabulary, and 
spread it east, west, north, and south—to raise a sect 
in every region of an extensive empire—require time. 

From the facts laid down, let our opponents say how 
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long that term might in reason be; and whither their 
reasons will take them, we are prepared to go. 

The term “‘Christian’’ belongs to later Usage.—We name 
no year, but, collecting from all that has been said that 
it was an early thing, we affirm that the Gospels must 
have been composed anterior to the bestowing of this 
name upon the followers of our Lord. Had Jesus been 
the name in vogue among the disciples in the early years 
of the faith, as the common designation of their risen 
Master, it could scarcely be but they would have received 
the name of Jesuites. That personal name, however, 
giving way before their constant impression and repeated 
public acknowledgments that he was the Messiah, had 
any name been given them within the borders of Pales- 
tine, it would have been Messianites, or some other 
form derived from the Hebrew name of the office with 
which their master was invested ; but, obtaining it at 
Antioch, a thoroughly Hellenized and now somewhat 
Latinized city, the form it takes is Xporievés, Christians. 
We would not by any means have it inferred that a sect 
must of necessity bear the name of its founder, that is a 
common thing enough, but there is just as much likeli- 
hood that its principal features may give it a name. If 
there have been Sadducees, Nicolaitans, Marcionites, 
and Donatists, so have there been Pharisees, Docete, 
Gnostics, and Encratites. In this view, the Christship 
of the Son of God would furnish, happily and aptly 
enough, a denomination to those who should embrace 
that dogma, and it did so soon. That dogma must have 
been early and universally put forth to suggest and 
justify the name. But the Gospels are very backward 
in the assertion of the dogma, and use the term Xpicres 
almost never, while in the certainly late writings of 
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Scripture it abounds. We conclude, therefore, upon this 
showing, too, that the Gospels must have been composed 
before the Epistles. 

Our second positive proof is that derived from 

iI. The Epistles of Peter.—These are selected, be- 
cause they at once exhibit the phraseology which is 
common to the Epistles, therefore what applies to them 
in this sense, applies to all; and because, in the second, 
there 1s something like a criterion of the time when it 
was written. 

Usage commented on.—A remark or two on the phrase- 
ology will not here be out of place. By running the 
eye down the preceding lists, it will be seen that, while 
Juzor: occurs exactly twenty times in the two Epistles, it 
never occurs without Xpiztox. It will be seen, too, that 
Xpistor appears in the two Epistles twenty-nine times ; 
the former, a combination of which the whole four Gos- 
pels do not furnish five accredited instances ; the latter, 
a word which Mark, in his Gospel, that contains precisely 
twice the number of chapters, exhibits only seven times. 
I forbear to press the point of the apparent difference in 
the use of the term Xpiztos between the Evangelist and 
Epistolographer. 

So far, then, the evidence is positive, that the usage of 
the church, at the date of Peter’s Second Epistle, was to 
employ Xpizroxz alone, or to conjoin Insorz with Xprrztox, 
as the proper designation of the Saviour of men. Now 
these are usages only to be found in the epistolary 
writings of the New Testament. They pervade the 
Pauline and other letters of the sacred book, as a 
marked characteristic. But we should not dwell upon 
the peculiarity as presented by Peter, only that in his 
Second Epistle a notice is given of the labours of Paul, 
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sufficient to furnish us with a general idea of the date 
of its composition. 

Reference to Paul—In 2 Peter i. 15, 16, we read to 
this effect—*‘ Account that the long-suffering of our 
Lord is salvation ; even as our beloved brother Paul also, 
according to the wisdom given unto him, hath written 
unto you. As also in all his Epistles, speaking in them 
of these things; in which are some things hard to be 
understood, which they that are unlearned and unstable 
wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, unto their 
own destruction.” 

Now two or three preliminary points must first en- 
gage our investigations, From the language of the pas- 
sage, it is certain that some time—we say not how long— 
must have intervened between the writing of some of 
Paul’s Epistles and this of Peter. Paul’s spoken of must 
have been more than two, to justify the epithet “all,” 
(xdoas vais txwrodais;) they were known as far as distant 
Babylon, and were cited as of note and authority in the 
churches. Be that interval, then, long or short, certain 
it is, that the earliest of the Pauline, and this, the latter 
of the Petrine Epistles, exhibit the same names and com- 
binations of names for the Lord Jesus Christ, and do 
not indulge in the phraseology of the Evangelists. In 
that interval, then, the Evangelists could not have 
written. 

Early Date inferred.—It is further a settled point that, 
however late this Second Epistle of Peter may be, it 
cannot, with any show of probability, be much later than 
the imprisonment of Paul at Rome, for this cogent 
reason :— ; 

In the Epistle of Paul to Philemon, written while at 
Rome, he styles himself ‘‘ Paul the aged,” spscCérn,. 
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But the self-same Apostle was only “a young man,” 
veaviac, at the lapidation of Stephen. If, then, there was 
propriety in his calling himself ‘‘ aged” at the time of 
his imprisonment, supposing Peter to have survived 
until that time, Peter must have been more aged still, as he 
was a person of mature years when the Lord Jesus died. 
We take no notice whatever of external history or tradi- 
tion respecting the fate of this memorable Apostle, as we 
would narrow the ground for decision, by appealing to 
reason and scripture alone. We would argue from facts 
which no rational person can question, and assume no- 
thing as our premise which scripture does not supply. 
Assuming Peter to be alive at the imprisonment of Paul, 
and to be more uged than the latter, it is impossible, on 
all conceivable grounds, that he could have very long 
survived that event to indite letters to the churches. 
Besides, he does not write of Paul as of one dead, but 
still living. It is not, then, in the remotest degree, likely 
that he wrote concerning those Epistles which were 
composed by Paul during his detention at Rome—but 
concerning others of previous composition and wide 
circulation, which we will not venture, because it is not 
our province, to specify. . 

‘ The Gospels earlier sttll.—Here, then, are premises 
enough, one would think, to render our conclusion in- 
evitable. 1. Here are certain Epistles of Paul. 2. Here 
are allusions to them as well known. 3. Here is a period 
not extremely remote from the death of our Lord, for it 
was within the life of an Apostle who had been an adult 
at that time; and the inference must be, that from the 
term of the composition of this inspired Epistle, (let that 
term be fixed where it may within the prescribed limits,) 
you must deduct the time necessary to give publicity 
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and extensive circulation to the previously written Epistles 
of Paul. Now this will make no inconsiderable encroach- 
ment upon the first thirty years after the death of Christ. 

But fix the composition of those early Epistles of Paul 
as early as you will, the Evangelists exhibit no feature 
in common with the Epistle writers, in their respective 
designations of the Lord ; therefore the Gospels belong 
to an age certainly earlier still than the Epistles. - 

Our third positive proof is drawn from 

III. The Writings of John—In John, to whom the 
latest date of any is generally assigned as an Evangelist 
——his Gospel being made posterior to all the Epistles— 
the designation of the Master by the name Iuzor: is as 
exclusive and peculiar as in the other Evangelists. In 
this he differs from himself in his own Epistles, where 
there is an intermixture of both usages—that of the 
Epistles and that of the Gospels. The reader has only to 
refer to the citations already given to verify our assertion. 

The Scheme Analysed.—Thus it appears that the com- 
mon name of the Lord Jesus, in the Epistles of John, is 
Insorz Xprzros, that name occurring at least nine times, 
and it is suspected once or twice more. That only siz 
instances exhibit Inxors alone, but in such connexions 
with é Xprzroz itself, or rioz ror Ozor as the predicate, 
that to introduce Christ as part of the proper name, would 
have been impertinent—nay, impossible. And that 
s XpizTo= occurs alone twice—one, if not both, of these 
instances being open to serious doubt. 

A mixed usage is the characteristic of the Epistles of 
John. Even here, however, at the lowest calculation, 
the Epistolary usage is to the Evangelic one as two to 
one. Now this would indicate not so much their compo- 
sition at a period intermediate between the two usages— 
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for. from internal evidence, we conclude that they were 
a late composition of the holy Apostle—but just that 
indifferent use we might expect from one who had 
companied with both customs, and who, having under 
the earlier adopted the single form Inxzory exclusively, 
yielding in later life to the altered nomenclature of the 
day, and the progress of public sentiment, unconsciously 
conforms to the then prevailing usage, by writing Inzorz 
XPIETOS. 

Conclusion drawn.—In the presence, then, of such a 
peculiarity as this, which distinguishes John as an Evan- 
gelist, with the other Evangelists, from Paul and the 
other inspired letter writers—distinguishing, further, the 
John of the Gospels from the John of the Epistles and 
the Apocalypse, how can we but believe (upon evidence 
that is demonstration itself) that the Gospel of John is 
of a common age with the other Gospels, and that the 
Epistles, both of himself and the other writers, are the 
production of an age altogether distinct and certainly 
posterior. . 

Testimony of Ecclesiastical History uncertaun.—Nor 
let it be urged that the records of ecclesiastical history 
stand diametrically opposed to this conclusion. Without 
calling in question the integrity of the early church 
annalists, we feel that we tread solid ground when we 
affirm that those writers were not in a position to give 
us the facts of the case. With the fullest faith in the 
honesty of the historian, I regard him as an incompetent 
witness on the point in debate. 

The earliest authentic records respecting the canon 
and its compilation, are no earlier than the middle of the 
second century, while a darkness unexampled, perhaps, 
in_history, upon a point of equal interest, broods over 
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Christianity during the closing half of the first century 
of our era. Such being the facts of the case, J need not 
be told what degree of credit to repose on the vague 
traditions embodied in the pages of Irenzeus or Eusebius, 
who lived at the distance of one, two, and three centuries 
from the historical events they attempt to describe. I 
am as incredulous as Strauss himself, where my sole 
instructor is tradition, in all cases in which the reports 
are of a marvellous, contradictory, and inconsistent 
order. I am grateful to those good men who hand us 
down the current belief of the church in their day, upon 
certain historical features of days bygone, but I cannot 
pledge myself to receive, unquestioning, all that they 
seem to have believed, without sufficient warranty, from 
floating rumour or apocryphal documents. When they 
speak of the existing inspired writings, as to their con- 
tents, meaning, and so forth, I read what they deliver 
with respectful attention, because I can verify or dis- 
prove what they assert, but cannot feel myself bound to 
accept the hearsay of their day for history, tradition for 
truth. ‘“‘Tradition,’’ as the author of the “Literary History 
of the New Testament” well says, has ‘‘ discovered its 
incompetency to preserve with certainty anything that 
was not the matter of written record.”’ ‘‘ It is, indeed, not 
an uncommon thing to find documents faithfully trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, while all trace is 
lost of the circumstances connected with the original 
transactions, or the characters of the parties to which 
they relate.” 

‘‘ Tradition, in a word, is like a dumb porter left in 
charge of archives—a faithful guard, but unable to answer 
our inquiries. To the historic record, to the inspired 
document, tradition can add nothing.”—pp. 17, 20. 
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Could Dr. Strauss really prove by his ‘‘ remorseless 
logic,”’ as it is the fashion to call it, that the Evangelists 
were in the same predicament as Papias, Irenzus, or 
Eusebius, writing at the distance of a century or two 
from the events they describe, then, and only then, could 
I believe his hypothesis—then could I believe the Gospel 
narratives to be myths, or legends, or anything else he 
chose to term them. 

John’s Gospel of the Ewangeluc Age.—Now, so far from 
either premise or conclusion resembling his, we are czrR- 
TaIN that the Evangelists were, in the closest sense, 
contemporaries with the events they record, and that, 
however closely contemporary therewith, they were not 
more so than the Evangelist John. The same “ image 
and superscription,” Inzors marks them one; and, fur- 
ther, we are certain that the Gospel of this writer pre- 
cedes the Epistles, in the date of its composition, from 
the internal evidence furnished by both. True, the 
Gospel has no date, but the whole strain of the Epistles, 
especially their emphatic condemnation of widely-spread 
heresies, pronounces them to be pretty late. Now, after 
the Epistles, it could not have been composed any more 
than the other Gospels, for the reasons given at length 
above. There appears no period in the annals of the 
church, after the year sixty of our Lord—that is, some 
thirty years after the ascension—in which the peculiar 
and simple nomenclature of the Gospels prevailed. But 
if it was not later than the Epistles, it must have been 
earlier—the point we undertook to prove. 

Recamtulation and Results. — Let us here pause a 
moment, while we sum up the results at which we have 
arrived. , 

I. We have ascertained a fact to exist, which it is im- 
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possible to deny, that a widely different usage charac- 
terizes the holy Gospels and Epistles, respectively, in the 
terms by which they designate the Saviour of men. And 

II. We have endeavoured to show from this usage that 
the Gospels must have been the earlier composition. 

The arguments by which we have sought to substan- 
tiate our position, have been— 

1. The argument of negation. We have denied the 
possibility of their being composed at the same time with 
the Epistles, because they differ from them totally in 
the point commented on ; or after the Epistles down to 
the end of the fourth century, because all the post-Apos- 
tolic writings are marked by the epistolary usage. 

2. The argument of analogy. 

The nomenclature successively adopted, respecting the 
Lord Jesus, follows the ordinary course of namegiving, 
and, indeed, the ordinary course of events. Jesus the 
Man, about whose messianic character so much misap- 
prehension existed during life, became after death, Christ 
the Lord. The miracles, accompanying and ensuing 
upon that death, were so “‘ many infallible proofs” of the 
superhuman nature and divine mission of “the Lord 
that bought them,” that the new name is to be looked 
upon as the natural and necessary consequence of the 
changed aspect of affairs. There was a general adoption 
of Paul’s sentiment: ‘‘ Though we have known Christ 
after the flesh, yet now, henceforth, know we him no 
more.’’ So obvious is the connexion between cause and 
effect in the case we notice, that we cannot conceive 
how the fact may be accounted for in any other way. 

3. The argument of affirmation from Scripture, where- 
by—in the first place, 
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(1.) From the name Xpioriayvés having been early given 
to the followers of Jesus ; 

(2.) From the Epistles of Peter, which, from internal 
evidence, are certainly later than some of Paul, while 
the earliest of Paul, and the latest of Peter, exhibit the 
same peculiarity ; and 

(3.) From the Epistles of John, as compared with his 
Gospel, which differ from each other just as the other 
Epistles from the other Gospels—we have conceived the 
fact to be demonstrated, that as the name Christus came 
early into general use, instead of the simpler Jesus, the 
Gospels could not have been composed after the earlier 
usage had ceased. But all the sacred writings besides, 
exhibit the later usage. Therefore the Gospels must 
have been the earlier composition, and this we conceive 
a point proved. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE APPLICATION OF THE ARGUMENT. 


* Quicquid fictum et commentitium, quia nulla ratione submixum 
est, facile dissolvitur.”’——LacTAnTIUs. 


“ Tl n’y.a que la verité qui dure avec le temps.” —BAILLy. 


‘¢ Error contains in it the principles of its own mortality.” 
Goopwin. 


ConcrivinG, then, THE FACT and pate of the earlier 
portions of this argument to.be established to the satis- 
faction of the candid reader, we advance to the ‘“ sum 
of the whole matter; the application of the proved 
point, to the demolition of the mythic scheme. 

Third Proposition stated.—Our third proposition na- 
turally throws itself into the following form :— 

THE EARLY ORIGIN OF ALL THE GOSPELS BEING SETTLED 
BY THE PRECEDING FACTS AND ARGUMENTATION, IT 
FOLLOWS THAT THE SYSTEM OF Dr. STRAUSS, WHICH 18 
BUILT UPON THE HYPOTHESIS OF THEIR MUCH LATER 
COMPOSITION, MUST FALL TO THE GROUND ; THE MYTHIC 
DRESS WHICH HISTORIC EVENTS ASSUME ON HIS SYSTEM, 
BEING UTTERLY AT VARIANCE WITH THE SUPPOSITION OF 
THEIR RECENT OCCURRENCE. 

The Mythus the Growth of Time.—It will be here 
incumbent upon me to show that the remoteness of 
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the occurrence of events 1s fundamental to the establishment 
of a mythic scheme. With any other feature of the 
myth I have nothing to do, nor shall I attempt its 
exposition in any of its other forms and relations. 
That Strauss is not learned, not ingenious—that there is 
no truth in his representations, it is no business of mine 
to maintain; but only to make palpable the fact, that 
the ground is cut away from under the mythagogue in 
proportion as the distance is shortened between the 
incidents and the record; not that the myth may not 
exist even in the sacred writings, but that applied-here 
It fails, for the cause stated above; not that the theory 
is not well reasoned; not that there is not a logical 
sequence of fact and induction; not that the mythic 
Jesus is a character ill drawn and sustained, but that the 
premise is false, and consequently, that the expenditure 
of intellect upon the argument is labour in vain. The 
“‘ Leben Jesu” is a romance, and never can be anything 
more, because the radical idea is wrong. The work is, 
in some respects, imposing, as a golden and glowing 
cloud, but robbed of the splendours of intellect that 
gild-it, it is but an empty colourless vapour after all. 
Strauss’s false Premise.— The false premise which 
Strauss makes the fundamental idea of his system is the 
Temote composition of the Gospels from the date of the 
events they describe, a remoteness so extreme as to admit 
of their substitution of philosophic myths for real persons 
andincidents. They must, at least, have been composed 
after the whole generation had passed away in whose days 
Jesus was reported to have lived, and acted, and died. 
No time short of this would have sufficed to give anything 
like. probability to the life of one who either had ‘never 
lived, or who if he had, had nothing but the fond fancies 
M 
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of his followers to distinguish him from his brother man. 
It would have been a hazardous experiment to have 
palmed a pure fiction as an unquestionable verity upon 
the most credulous age at any shorter interval than this. 
Strauss’s definition of a myth assumes and expresses 
this unlimited lapse of time : 

Quotations from Strauss.—‘‘ A myth is the invention 
of a fact by the help of an idea. A nation or religious 
community finds itself in a certain position in the midst 
of certain institutions and notions in the spirit of which 
it lives ; the nation or community finds itself constrained 
by invincible yearnings after satisfaction, as to the origin 
of those observances and views, to imagine to itself an 
origin for them. THE REAL ORIGIN IS CONCEALED IN 
THE DARKNESS OF THE PAST; or it is not sufficiently 
clear to correspond with the clearness and fulness of 
their enlarged conceptions and desires. By the light of 
those conceptions, and at the instigation of those desires, 
they trace upon THE OBSCURE CANVAS OF THE PAST, an 
attractive picture of fabulous incidents, these incidents 
being but the reflection of their present thoughts and 
aspirations.’’—Int. § x. ‘‘ The great difficulty,” he had 
said before, ‘‘ to be cleared away, when we turn from the 
Old to the New Testament, in the mythic conception, is 
this—that we do not ordinarily search for myths except 
in the primitive and fabulous ages of the human race; 
that period when men had not already begun to consign 
the history of events to writing.”’ ‘‘ But,” he observes, 
in the way of obviating this objection, ‘‘ Gabler calls at- 
tention to the fact, that the idea of antiquity is a relative 
idea. Without doubt, with regard to the Mosaic re- 
ligion, the Christian religion is modern ; but, in itself, 
it is sufficiently old to justify us in ranging the primitive 
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history of its founder with the ancient times. There 
were, it is certain, in those times, written documents 
upon other subjects: but here that does not affect the 
question, and, indeed, proves nothing, IF IT BE POSSIBLE 
TO SHOW, THAT, DURING A LONG PERIOD, NO ONE POS- 
SESSED ANY WRITING CONCERNING JESUS, MORE PAR- 
TICULARLY RESPECTING THE COMMENCEMENT OF HIS 
uiFE. All was confined to oral relations, which it is not 
hard to conceive, were adorned by the colours of the 
marvellous, and impregnated with the ideas of the con- 
temporary Jesus, thus becoming true historic myths... 
For the Old Testament, we have seen that the mythic 
conception could only be maintained by those who deny 
that the historic documents contained therein, had been 
composed by ocular witnesses and contemporaries. It 
was precisely the same for the New Testament. . . Since 
the opinion is now established that the three first Evange- 
lists proceed from oral tradition, it 1s, as we know, 
especially since that period, that either mythic ornament 
or the pure myth, have been found in those traditions. 
On the other hand, the major part of our critics now 
consider the Gospel of John as authentic, and in 
consequence, of a certitude perfectly historic; while 
those who, with Bretschneider, doubt even the existence 
of the Apostle, are still able to allow a large place in 
that Gospel to the mythic element.’’—lIntrod., § 1x. 

‘* But,”’ it will be said, ‘‘ this divine origin rests nowhere 
upon so authentic a documentary basis as in the Hebrew 
and Christian religions : while the mythic cycles, amongst 
the Greeks and Romans, consist of mere collections of 
unaccredited legends ; the biblical history has been 
written by eye-witnesses, or at least by persons who, on 
the one hand, stood in such a relation to the eye- 
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witnesses, as enabled them to relate the Truth, and 
whose evident honesty, on the other hand, permits us 
not to doubt the existence of their good inclination to 
relate it.””’ CERTAINLY, IT WOULD BE OF MOST DECISIVE 
IMPORTANCE FOR THE CREDIBILITY OF THE BisuiE His- 
TORY, IF IT COULD BE PROVED THAT IT IS WRITTEN BY 
EYE-WITNESSES, OR EVEN BY NEAR NEIGHBOURS IN POINT 
OF TIME, TO THE OCCURRENCES RECOUNTED: FOR AL- 
THOUGH MISTAKES, AND CONSEQUENTLY FALSE NARRA- 
TIONS, MAY FIND ROOM EVEN IN THE CASE OF EYE- 
WITNESSES, YET THE POSSIBILITY OF UNINTENTIONAL 
ERROR—(BESIDES INTENTIONAL IMPOSTURE IS EASILY 
DETECTED) —- 18 CONFINED WITHIN MUCH NARROWER 
LIMITS, THAN WHEN THE NARRATOR IS REMOVED FROM 
THE EVENTS BY A LONGER INTERVAL, AND COMPELLED 
TO DRAW HIS ACCOUNTS FROM THE ORAL REPORTS OF 
OTHERS. *—4¢ xiii. 


* « Aber dieser gottliche Ursprung ist bei keiner so urkundlich be- 
legt als bei der hebraischen und christlichen Religion ; wahrend die 
Mythenkreise bei Griechen und Rémern aus Sammlungen unver- 
biirgter Sagen bestehen : ist die biblische Geschichte von Augenzeugen, 


oder doch von solchen geschrieben, welche einerseits durch ihr Ver- 
haltniss zu Augenzeugen in den Stand gesetzt waren, die Wahrheit zu 
berichten, und deren offenkundige Rechtschaffenheit andrerseits an 
dem Vorhandensein des guten Willens hiezu nicht zweifeln lasst.” 
Allerdings wiirde es fur die Glaubwiardigkeit der biblischen Geschichte 
von entscheidendem Gewichte sein, wenn es bewiesen ware, dass sie 
von Augenzeugen, oder doch nahen Zeitgenossen der Begebenheiten, 
beschrieben ist; denn, obwohl auch bei Augenzeugen Irrthumer 
und also faleche Berichte sich einschleichen kénnen: so hat doch die 
Moglichkeit absichtslosen Irrthums (der absichtliche Betrug macht sich 
ohnehin leicht bemerklich) hier ungleich engere Granzen, als wo der 
Erzahler durch-einen langeren Zeitraum von den Begebenheiten ge- 
trennt ist, und seine Nachrichten aus dem Munde Anderer schdpfen 
muss. 
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Citations of other Testumonies.—But here we cease 
direct citation from Strauss himself. It is enough to 
know once for all, by his own express declaration, that 
it is of the essence of the mythic scheme to date the 
Gospels at a period remote from the resurrection and 
ascension of Christ. The necessities of the case demand 
it, as, otherwise, there would be no room for the garni- 
ture of fancy to be hung round the nakedness of a mere 
man’s death, interment, and so forth; and Strauss assumes 
it throughout his book, yet rather in the shape of a 
leaven permeating the whole, than of a lump admitting 
easy extract. We might, however, take much more 
from his bulky volumes did we consider it necessary ; but 
prefer confining our further extracts to the quotation of 
two Straussian, and one or two Christian commentators 
on the system. What they affirm to be its basis, being 
the consenting testimony of both friends and opponents, 
must be regarded as certainly correct. By the mouth of 
such witnesses as these, our position is established. 

Extracts from Quinet.—Professor Quinet of Paris, as 
translated in Beard’s Voices of the Church, says:— 
“The following is, in general, the method which the 
author employs to arrive at these results. With a large 
number of critics, he admits an interval of thirty years 
between the death of Jesus Christ and the compilation of the 
first of our Gospels. This space of time seems to him suffi- 
cient for the popular fictions to take the place of facts.”’ 

‘‘ Without entering more into detail, how many ques- 
tions remain to be examined ?— if the epoch of Christ were 
suited to the invention of a mythology ?—7 thirty years 
sufficed for the establishment of a wholly fabulous tradition ? 
—if the tone of the apocryphal Gospels is not wholly 
different from that of the canonical books ?—if the 
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acts of the Apostles, allowed to be true, do not present 
accounts similar to those of the Evangelists ?—if the 
parables in the primitive records are not expressly sepa- 
rated from the historical narrative? and if, consequently, 
the demarcation between history and allegory were not 
observed by the writers themselves ? The preface to the 
Gospel according to St. Luke—so reasonable, so metho- 
dical, so philosophical,—can that be the introduction to 
a collection of myths? Do not St. Paul’s Epistles bear 
so much the impress of reality, that their testimony 
turns back upon the preceding epoch? And this man, 
so like ourselves, so real in all things, that we seem quite 
to know him—does he not plead with the voice of truth 
for the historic integrity of the personages whom we 
only know through him? These are points that require 
close examination.” —(pp. 72, 73.) 

Testimony of Coquerel.—From the same interesting 
volume, we quote Coquerel’s testimony to the need of 
time for the growth of a mythology :—“ It appears as if 
Providence had condescended to offer us, even in the 
annals of the Christian ages of the world, an example 
which shows how an historical personage can become a 
fabulous one, and how fable may become substituted for 
history ; thus furnishing us with an unanswerable argu- 
ment against the opinion which makes of Christianity a 
simple amalgamation of badly arranged legends. The 
last name which appears at the same time in history and 
in popular legends, belongs to our own country: it is 
that of Charlemagne. Even the briefest study of the 
reminiscences which this great prince has left in history 
properly so called, and of the place which credulity, and 
even religious credulity, gave him in the romances of 
chivalry, shows what conditions are necessary for the for- 
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mation of a myth, an ideal or a dream in the popular 
mind ;—conditions which are not found in connexion 
with Christianity in its birth.” 

‘¢ Here, then, we find united all the conditions favour- 
able to the invasion of fables into the territory of history, 
and for the creation of a popular mythology: the hero’s 
great renown; AN INTERVAL OF NEARLY THREE HUNDRED 
YEARS BETWEEN THE REAL HISTORY AND THE WRITTEN 
FICTION ; generations of unparalleled ignorance and cre- 
dulity ; the vast extent of the theatre of events; an 
excessive power of superstition ; and the double flight 
that chivalry and the crusades gave to the imagination. 
Here a mythology was possible—thus fable became engrafted 
upon history ; but not one of these conditions can be found 
around the cradle of Christianity.”,—(pp. 90-—92.) 

Judgment of Miiller.—‘‘ Meanwhile, were it even 
possible to solve all these difficulties, and to render the 
rise of legendary fictions of this sort, at that period, and 
under the given relations, conceivable, still a longer inter- 
val would be requisite, according to the above statements, 
than can be made out. Professor Strauss doubtless sup- 
poses that the thirty years which might, perhaps, be 
found between the death of Christ and the composition 
of the oldest of our Gospels, are sufficient for it. But 
we must regard his opinion as groundless, unless he gives 
proof that within therty years, on a clear historical scene, not 
strange fables, (for thirty years are not requisite for that,) 
but a grand series of legends, the most prominent elements of 
which are fictitious, have anywhere gathered round an im- 
portant historical individual, and been firmly fixed in the 
general belref. 

If we recollect still more closely the limited character, 
of the scene in which all these poetical legends must have 
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arisen, and that it is the very same in which the object 
of these legends lived and wrought, the insufficiency of so 
short an interval must be still more glaring. There must 
have been everywhere eye-witnesses of the real occur- 
rences and acts of Jesus still living ; and how would not 
the desire of information have led them to be applied to? 
How should not the greater influence of these have easily 
checked the very germs of a mythical creation, which 
here and there might spring up, or, at least, have re- 
strained them within the narrowest limits ?”—(Dr. Julius 
Miiller on the ‘‘ Theory of Myths,” translated in the 
‘* Voices of the Church,” pp. 196, 197.) 

Quotation from Milman.—Dr. Milman shall next fur- | 
nish us with an opinion :—‘ Dr. Strauss has by no 
means examined the evidence for THE EARLY EXISTENCE 
OF THE GosPELs with the rigid diligence which charac- 
terizes the rest of his work. I think he does not fairly 
state that the early notices of the Gospels, in the works 
of the primitive Fathers, show not only their existence, 
but their general reception among the Christian com- 
munities, which imply both a much earlier composition, 
and some strong grounds for their authenticity. As to 
the time when the Gospels were composed, his argu- 
ment seems to me self-destructive. The later he sup- 
poses them to have been written, the more impossible 
(considering that the Christians were then so widely 
disseminated in Europe and Asia) is their accordance 
with each other in the same design, or the same motives 
for fiction: IF HE TAKES AN EARLIER DATE, HE HAS NO 
ROOM FOR HIS LONG PROCESS OF MYTHIC DEVELOPMENT. 
‘In one place he appears to admit that the three first, at 
least, must have been completed between the death of 
our Lord and the destruction of Jerusalem, less than 
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forty years. (I myself consider their silence, or rather 
their obscure and confused prophetic allusions to that 
event, as absolutely decisive on this point in regard to 
all the four.) But is it conceivable that in this narrow 
period, this mythic spirit should have been so prolific, 
and the primitive simplicity of the Christian history 
have been so embellished, and then universally received 
by the first generation of believers ?” 

Dr. Milman, then—no mean authority—evidently be- 
lieves Strauss’s myth to be founded upon a late date for 
the Gospels. 

Extracts from Hennell.—Our next extract shall be 
from Hennell,* a writer having very intimate relations 
with Strauss, and who, in this opinion, may be consi- 
dered to express, only somewhat more definitely, that of 
the German master. Talking of the miraculous appear- 
ances of Christ to the disciples, after the resurrection, 
this author says, ‘‘ Accounts of actual appearances of 
Jesus, soon found their way into the narrations of the 
events attending his supposed resurrection ; imagination 
or mistake continually afforded fresh materials for 
stories of a kind so honourable to the relator, and to 
the head of the church; and of these stories we have, 
at this day, such as were current FROM FORTY TO SIXTY 
YEARS AFTER THE DEATH OF JzEsus.’—(p. 54.) 

And after a detailed examination of the authorship of 
the Gospels, the following is his deliberately expressed 
conclusion :—‘' Thus it appears that the Gospels were 
written at a considerable distance of tume from the transac- 
tions recorded ; that it is not improbable, although not 
certain, that there may be some parts which the writers 
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learned direct from the Apostles, or other eye-witnesses, 
but that it is uncertain which these parts are ; and that 
there is reason to believe that they are largely mingled 
with second-hand narrations, hear-say, and traditions, which 
had passed through several stages. The many agreements 
between the three are not in general of that kind which 
proceeds from several independent eye-witnesses nar- 
rating the same fact, because they borrowed from each 
other, or repeated the same current traditions.”—(pp. 
174, 175.) 

The cool assumption of the emphatic “‘ because,” in 
this last extract, is characteristic of the entire volume 
from which it is taken, and would provoke remark, with 
much besides, but that we confine ourselves to the ques- 
tion before us. The testimony of Mr. Hennell is ex- 
plicit enough as to the late origin, and consequently 
traditionary character of the Gospels. 

Mr. Harwood shall supply us with our last citations, 
the more in point, as they are professed expositions of 
Strauss’s system. — | 

The testimony of Harwood.—‘‘ We are unable to follow 
them (the Gospels) with clear assurance higher up into 
antiquity, than somewhere after the middle of the second 
century ; while the less definite notices we possess of 
works partially answering to the description of these 
books, do not commence until about the beginning of the 
second third part of that century. ‘ Ample room,’ Strauss 
adds, ‘for attributing to Apostles works which they never 
wrote!’ They must all have died, some here, some 
there, during the second half of the first century, while 
the unwritten Gospel was spreading far and wide through 
the empire; so that we have many and many a quoted 
saying of Christ’s in the early ecclesiastical literature, 
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agreeing with passages in our Gospels, which yet may 
have been taken, not from our Gospels, but from colla- 
teral and independent sources, (oral or written,) and 
which, consequently, can prove nothing about our 
Gospels.”’—(p. 11.) 

‘‘ It was impossible that miracles should not grow up 
around the life and person of [the Jews’] Messiah, un- 
less the whole ground had been so clearly and fully pre- 
occupied with well authenticated and defined naturalism, 
as to leave no standing room for the supernatural. Given 
some thirty, forty, or fifty years (to ask no more) before 
the floating traditionary recollections of the Christ came 
to be fixed in writing, and it would have needed a 
miracle to keep down the growth of miracles; in other 
words, given a blank in the Messiah’s history, and they 
would assuredly fill in the blank with the marvellous.” 
—(p. 12.) | 

‘“‘ We cannot quite confidently trace our four Gospels 
higher up into antiquity, than somewhere past the middle 
of the second century ; that is, we do not find in ecclesias- 
tical literature, until that time, clear quotations from 
written Gospels that we can certainly identify with the 
Gospels in our Canon. How long these books existed 
before that, we do not know. What the first oral tradi- 
tion of the Life of Jesus was, we do not know. Howthat 
tradition might have got altered in different localities, 
and under: different influences of opinion and feel- 
ing, what elements it may have taken up, and what it 
may have parted with, we do not know. How near our 
Gospels come to the first tradition, and to the reality 
which that tradition more or less truly represented—in 
other words, to what extent they possess the true historic 
character, the eye and ear witness character, we do not 
know. 
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‘“« Tt must have been a work of tume to produce versions 
so different as we again and again have of one event; so 
that repeatedly it is a question with harmonists, whether 
we have two facts, or only two various readings of one 
fact. They seem to be not independent testimonies 
that we have, but independent traditions: the wide 
divergence of the rays indicates and measures REMOTE- 
NESS FROM THE CENTRE.’ —(pp. 33, 34.) 

‘We find these characteristics [discrepancy, confu- 
sion, looseness of statement and description] pervading 
the books in question, to an extent which precludes the 
notion of their authorship by eye-witnesses, or even by 
competent and well posited inquirers. The Gospels 
have very much the character of compilations ; early 
written record, perhaps, worked in with later tradttion.”’ 
—(p. 86.) 

‘‘ Jt would take time, however. ‘Two contradictory 
theologies would not immediately find their way into one 
Gospel; a consideration, I think, which proves much 
against both the unity and the earliness of the authorship 
of our books, wundicates their mecemeal construction, and 
THEIR UNAPOSTOLIC ORIGIN IN A COMPARATIVELY LOW 
ANTIQUITY. ’—p. 47. 

‘‘ There must have been facts and rumours in abun- 
dance, for legend to cling around and grow to; and how 
naturally would these floating recollections, caught up 
by every breath of wondering and loving reverence, 
transmitted from mouth to mouth, and from heart to 
heart, associated with the Messianic idea, and reinforced 
by Old Testament types and prophecies—how naturally 
would they (only give them a little time, thirty, forty, or 
fifty years) work up into some such Christian mythology 
as we now have.”—(p. 69.) 
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‘< This 1s a significant phenomenon; two contradic- 
tory traditions grouped together by a trivial, casual, 
verbal suggestion. J think it would take time to do this; 
time for the two traditions to grow—first separately, and 
then together—and for the feeling of incongruity to wear 
itself out by familiarity. The inference is obvious. The 
Books which exhiht such characteristics, are NOT IN IMME- 
DIATE CONTACT WITH THAT REALITY which is ever one 
and self-consistent.’’—(p. 74.) 

‘“* This is the short general account, as it appears to 
me, of Christianity and its miracles ; given the Hebrew 
Messianic idea—given the mind, heart, soul of a Jesus 
of Nazareth, to appropriate and embody that idea, and 
stir the Hebrew spirit by the might of his own living 
and life-giving word, and given some HALF CENTURY, 
MORE OR LESS, for the spirit of legend to do its work, 
and we have the elements of our four Gospels, and of 
all that came out of them.”—(p. 97.) 

‘* And this seems historically to have been the whole 
of that primitive Apostolic Christianity of which our 
only authentic knowledge is derivable, not from the 
evangelic legends (which are not primitive, but secondary 
formations), but from the earlier and trust-worthier source 
of the Epistles of Paul. It is remarkable that Paul does 
not indicate any acquaintance whatever with the Gospel 
miracles. Whether it was that the traditions of those 
miracles were not fully developed wn his time, or that he 
lived and worked in only slight and casual connexion 
with the Hebrew part of the church, and so was not in 
the way of hearing much about them, or that he did not 
value them as a ground of faith, or that he did not be- 
lieve them,—certain it is that he does not speak of 
them. 
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- Jt really seems as if the Gospel miracles were less 
known then than they are now; as if they were an after- 
growth of the Christian faith, springing up not quite at 
the beginning of Christianity, but some time after the 
beginning. At all events, the fact is well worth noting, 
that the earliest literature we have from the Christian era, 
of indisputable antiquity and genuineness, makes no mention 
of the miracles of Christ. Paul’s Christianity is essen- 
tially a thing, not of facts, but of ideas. He does not 
write like a man who had examined the question of 
miracles, but like a man who had studied the prophecies, 
and made a scheme of theology, and had visions from 
the Lord and been in the third heaven. ALTOGETHER, IT 
MAY FAIRLY BE DOUBTED WHETHER THE MIRACLES OF OUR 
rouR GosPELS WERE IN EXISTENCE IN THAT EARLIEST 
AGE OF CHRISTIANITY, OF WHICH PAvL’s EPISTLES ARE 
THE ONLY RELIC WE Now Possess.” —(p. 100, 101, Ger- 
man Antisupernaturalism ) 

The Gospels could not be produced after the Emstles. 
—QOn this I cannot refrain from making one remark, 
and that is, that if these legendary narratives of the 
Gospels are an after-growth of the system, Christianity 
in this, no less than on the supernaturalist scheme, bids 
complete defiance to human experience. For the legend, 
instead of being the most ancient, is the most modern 
appendage of the system, and not only grows up in the 
face of the historic basis which is the groundwork of 
the whole, but in the face of a whole library of matter- 
of-fact literature, such as that of Paul is just described 
as being, and succeeds in fixing itself in the world’s 
heart, as pre-eminently true, satisfactory, attractive, and 
divine—as the exemplar which the Epistolist distantly 
copies—as the text which he feebly expounds. How is 
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this eye @avnza to be accounted for? How reconciled 
with the A B C of universal history, the broad first lines 
of every-day experience? We have no hesitation in 
Saying, on these grounds, that it is a moral impossibility 
that the same age which had previously produced Paul’s 
Epistles, so sober, grave, and argumentative, could have 
produced, shortly afterwards, a religious literature so 
little entitled to respect, and so little respected, as a 
mere mass of fable and legend must necessarily be. 
Some one may urge as an objection, the existence of 
apocryphal Gospels. To which our brief reply is, the 
church never received them as true. 

Strauss’s admission applied.i—From the various ex- 
tracts presented to the reader, we have quite obviated 
the possibility of being charged with either misappre- 
hension or misrepresentation of the mythists in this 
matter. They build, one and all, not only on the un- 
certain authenticity, but also on the positive recency of 
the Gospel history. 

But we have proved, if faith be in fact or force in 
reasoning, that the earliest antiquity claims the Gospels 
as her own; if so, the mythist interpretation at once 
becomes a thing of nought, and in this very obvious 
way. 

The resurrection and ascension of Christ, are two of 
the most unquestionably mythic incidents in the evan- 
gelic narrative. They fall directly under the most un- 
disguised form of it as laid down by Strauss, (vol. 1. 
p- 103,) that all that is supernatural, unaccountable, con- 
nected with angelic appearances, and so forth, partakes 
largely of the nature of themyth. But the Gospels were 
published so close upon these events, that they could not 
be poetic fable, but literal fact, however wonderful and 
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diverse from the common experience of man. If, then, 
this legendary character of the resurrection and ascension 
cannot be sustained, notwithstanding their confessed 
prodigies, in the presence of quickly ensuing records of 
those events and the experience of multitudes living to 
contradict the lie were falsehood put forth for truth, 
even so, by parity of reasoning, the annunciation of 
Christ to Mary, Joseph, and the shepherds, may be 
literal fact, where no other than the same seeming ele- 
ment of myth is found. If the one be true, on Strauss’s 
own admission, so is the other, for they both fall under 
the same category. There is no more mythus in the 
angel’s visit to the betrothed damsel in Nazareth, than 
to the mourning women at the sepulchre. Make the 
way patent to receive the one, and the other passes 
under the same designation. But we have done the one 
in claiming for the Gospels a date HIGH UP IN THE FIRST 
THIRTY YEARS AFTER Curist, and this redeems the other 
from the imputation of being mythic. Thus in the 
earliest, as well as the latest, of its applications, does 
Strauss’s system fail, and the mythus is a dead letter. 

The argument independent of collateral considerations.— 
Mark, now, the independence of my argument throughout, 
and of my conclusion, of all extrinsic proof, and of other 
questions incidentally glanced at in the progress of this 
essay. 

I can afford to give up— 

1. The inspiration of the Christian Scriptures. I 
assume throughout the tract that they are inspired, be- 
cause I believe them to be so. But I will not argue 
the point with Dr. Strauss, because their inspiration 
is not essential to the establishment of my case. My 
argument is not dogmatic, but critical. It is founded 
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upon matter of fact, and the fact remains the same, 
whether the Scriptures dre inspired or not. 

I can afford to give up— 

2. The indefeasible truth of Christianity. We might 
admit that she has an unguarded heel where a death-blow 
may yet be dealt, while we press home upon Strauss the 
conviction of all unprejudiced men, that he, at least, has 
not found out the vulnerable point. Whatever may 
be her merits or defects, the mythist has not struck the 
balance to our satisfaction. 

I can afford to give up— 

3. That the other ground of the mythus is still un- 
shaken—namely, that before the Christ came, his history 
was written in the expectations of the people. This 
point I think virtually settled against Strauss by the 
establishment of the early origin of the Gospels ; but as 
it is a different phasis of the mythic theory from that 
animadverted on in this essay, I am willing to concede, 
for argument’s sake, that it is untouched—that it retains 
all its vigour still as antagonist to the literal interpreta- 
tion of the Christian books. Yet this concession (which 
I would not be understood really to make, any more than 
the last named) I can afford to make, inasmuch as it 
does not at all affect my argument, that the evangelic 
histories are the oldest books contained in the canon of 
the New Testament. 

I can afford to give up— 

4. The authenticity of the histories of Jesus attri- 
buted to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. I care not 
to say who wrote those sacred memoirs, as to any in- 
fluence that question can have upon my conclusion. The 
Books belong to the age of those holy men—the point I 
undertook to prove. 

O 
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I can afford to give up— 

5. With Strauss himself, the historic truth of the nar- 
rative in the Gospels, because that is not the matter now 
in hand. The only question in court is, the compara- 
tive age of two classes of documents which come down 
to us as the production of conterminous and decidedly 
ancient periods. The palm of antiquity we assign, upon 
evidence that is to us demonstration, to the Gospels— 
the point we undertook to prove. 

6. I can afford to give up to Dr. Strauss, that his logic 
is without a flaw, while I contend that his point of 
departure is false. Every gradation in a slightly diver- 
gent path leads him away further from. the truth, 
although each successive step may have a natural alli- 
ance with the preceding. Logic, it were almost super- 
fluous to add, has to do with legitimacy of reasoning, 
not with truth of idea or reality of fact. Given the 
premises, although a quintessential lie, and the logic 
may be an adamantine chain, keen, bright, and irre- 
fragable, as linked diamonds. The Devil is, doubtless, 
a good logician ; and give him but his do gov cra, and 
the infernal Archimedes is omnipotent in argument. 

It would, therefore, be mere waste of time to fight with 
the learned German on this ground. It belongs to an 
entirely other province than truth or falsehood. He 
may be right in his logic, yet wrong, totally wrong in 
his conclusions. On the faith of my fact and argument, 
I charge him with this, and challenge him to refute the 
charge. 

We can afford to give up— 

7. The question as to the appellative use of Xrizrox in 
the Gospels, and its different use in the Epistles, as it 
seems to us. Whether we maintain or yield this posi- 
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tion, the integrity of the argument is unaffected thereby. 
The terms used in the two classes of sacred composition 
are different, and their meaning has no part in our 
quarrel. 

I can afford to give up— 

8. The fixing of any precise period for the composition 
of the Gospels, earlier or later, in the space intervening 
between the death of the Lord Jesus and the composition 
of the first Epistle. It must have béen between, and we 
have a notion of the period ; but we will not develop nor 
press a point about which we might differ to no purpose, 
because it is extrinsic to our argument. It may have 
been the earliest or the latest period within the limits 
assigned, with equal impunity to my conclusion. 

And I can afford to give up— 

9. Lastly, all collateral proof whatever. I neither 
look to hoary chronicler, nor fabling traditionist, nor 
deep-read expositor for my warrant. That I find in the 
ipsissima verba of the text—not taken in a theological, 
but a philological sense. And, notwithstanding these 
concessions which, for argument’s sake, I can venture to 
make, I consider my facts indisputable, my reasonings 
legitimate, and my conclusion the only one to which the 
indisputable premise leads—namely, that the usage in 
question proves the Gospels to be anterior in the date of _ 
their composition to the Epistles of the New Testament. 

Challenge to Dr. Strauss.—Having advanced so much 
in proof of the truth of our position, and being esta- 
blished in the conviction of the soundness and fairness of 
the reasoning by which we have reached it, we leave the 
defensive mode of operation, and in our turn assail the foe. 

We challenge Dr. Strauss— 

1. To deny the existence, in the writings of the New 
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Testament, of the peculiarity which it has been the 
object of this essay to develop. 

2. To deny that those which exhibit Jesus, and those 
which exhibit Curisrus, must, from this single feature 
alone, be the production of a different age. That the 
former belong to a period when the Jewish name of the 
Jew of Nazareth was the common designation for that 
much noised and very extraordinary person, and the 
latter to a period when the veneration for his office as 
Messiah, and the general acknowledgment of his claim 
to that office, caused the official to supersede the civil 
name. We call his attention especially to the Gospel 
and Epistles of John, and ask which, from evidence 
internal, is the earlier production, and beg his opinion 
upon the following fact. It is certain that the Saviour 
of man was called Jesus in his lifetime—it is equally 
certain that he was called Christ after his death. Which 
of these was the earlier event and usage ? 

. 83. We challenge him to prove that the Church was 
without a life of Christ for a period extending inde- 
finitely long after thirty years beyond his death. We 
say PROVE emphatically ; because we are not to be 
choused out of our faith by mere conjecture—a faith 
long held,.dearly cherished, and the more dearly the 
more we investigate the impregnability of its evidences. 
We only quote, utterly to repudiate and condemn, the 
extraordinary statement of Dr. Geddes, in the intro- 
duction to his version of the Pentateuch: ‘‘I presume, 
the more curious and learned’’ (inquirers) ‘‘ were, the 
less they generally believed.” Our experience and ob- 
servation are diametrically opposed to this presumption: 
our faith has grown with our growth, and strengthened 
with the maturity of our years and powers. The enthu- 
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siasm of the Psalmist is cold to ours, as we ‘‘ walk about 
Zion, and mark well her bulwarks.” 

4. We challenge him to prove, assuming his hypo- 
thesis of a late date for the Gospels to be correct, that 
there was a recurrence to the life-time and familiar name 
for Christ at any period during or after the composition 
of the canonical Epistles. We conceive we have proved 
this to be impossible. Nevertheless, if Strauss can 
make it possible, let him try his skill. He has the whole 
New Testament before him, and the Fathers of the 
Church are as accessible to him as they have been to 
us, and they are witnesses which will not lie. Let it be 
proved from these unquestioned authorities, and let it 
be proved by the citation of indisputable and numerous 
cases, that there was a reverting to the primitive usage 
of calling the Christ by his Jewish name, and then, con- 
ceding that the Gospels may be, on this showing, a 
somewhat later composition than we believe them to be, 
we shall be prepared to offer another challenge— 

5. To prove the exact period in the first, or second, or 
third century, as it may be, in which this change to the 
primitive usage obtained. Generalities as to dates will 
not do here. The probabilities, and, as it seems to us, 
the facts of the case, are so strongly against Strauss, that 
nothing but facts and figures can shake us out of our 
faith. He must point out, then, the very limits, fore and 
aft, of that period cut out from all the rest—that curious 
parenthesis in terminology—that solecism in the history 
of language, by which a usage unlike what went before, 
according to his hypothesis, and as unlike what followed 
after, found means to creep into circulation. He must 
show the exact interval between what early Christian 
writers this usage will press itself in, and how it will 
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dovetail with the phraseology of contemporaneous, or 
nearly contemporaneous writers. But, further, he must 
prove the reasons why, if he has any to allege, the 
Gospels are the only four productions which exhibit this 
usage so remarkably—why they stand, as it seems to us, 
s0 prominently out from all that follows after them, and 
from all that went before. 

6. Wechallenge our author to say whether they are 
the production of friends or foes. If of friends, how 
they came to show so unvarying, and, on his hypothesis 
of a late date for the Gospels, so studied a suppression 
of the titles of distinction long accorded to the Lord 
Jesus by universal consent of the Church. If of foes, 
how they can be reconciled with the evident desire to put 
honour upon the wonderful hero of the tale in every 
respect save in the bestowal of the then common appella- 
tion Lord or Christ Jesus. It is one of these foes who 
says :—‘‘ These” things ‘‘ are written, that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God: and 
that believing, ye might have life through his name.”— 
John xx. 31, 

Again, if by foes, how such documents came to be 
enrolled in their canon by his’ friends. Further, how 
these unfriendly documents came to be the only ones 
adopted by his friends; for the reasoning of Strauss, and 
the reasoning of Dobbin, and the facts of the case include 
all under one predicament. 

7. And, lastly, we challenge Dr. Strauss to say on 
what other principle than ours he can account for the 
very singular usage commented on in this essay. 

The narrative style no answer.—It will not do to say 
that it is characteristic of the narrative style to use the 
simple Inzorz of the Evangelists ; because it is not the 
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narrative style of any other early Christian writer. It is 
not that of the Epistles, which abound in historic allusion. 
It is not that of the Apostolic Fathers, nor of the Apo- 
logists, nor of their successors in the whole patristic 
family. This clearly will not account for it. 

Nor to allege interpolations.—Nor, again, will it do to 
have recourse to the subterfuge of interpolations of the 
original text. Dr. Strauss, as a logician and a scholar, 
doubtless considers himself amenable to the laws of 
reasoning and criticism. Now, these fix the text of the 
New Testament (making the necessary deduction from 
perfect accuracy, which human imperfection renders 
imperative in all departments of science no less than 
this,) sufficiently to furnish data for so broad a distinction 
as we have marked, although one may successfully dis- 
pute a particular reading here and there. We repeat 
our statement, however, that our conclusion is not 
affected by units, but bases itself upon a catholic usage— 
a usage that links the respective members of two classes 
of sacred writers in the most intimate fellowship with 
each other, but repels, with equal determination and 
observableness, the two classes themselves. If doubt 
could be thrown, then, upon one dozen instances of the 
reading Iasorz in the Gospels—and the keenest criticism 
could do nothing more than this, (we say it advisedly, 
having turned over our Griesbach, Matthei, Knapp, 
Scholz, and Lachmann,)—our faith is still unshaken. A 
small per centage deducted from our capital we can 
afford to lose, competently rich for all critical purposes 
in the hundreds we retain. 

Besides, where readings of the name of Christ have 
been introduced from lectionaries and evangelistaries, 
the adscititious name is either in conformity with the 
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prevailing usage of a later day, as in Matthew i. 18, or if 
it be the simple Inzors, indicates an observation on the 
part of the compilers of the evangelic usage. The 
fairest way is to allow the various readings of the name 
in the Epistles to counterpoise those in the Gospels ; 
and the line of distinction thus broadly marked as ever, 
we repeat our challenge to our opponent to account for 
it on any other principle than that we have assumed, we 
should say proved, that the Gospels are the older, the 
Epistles the younger document. 

We had many another question to put to the mythist, 
but withhold them, because suggested by matters not 
directly connected with the single subject of this essay. 
We believe, however, that we have already asked more 
than Dr. Strauss can answer, although our inquiry has 
been limited to one sole point. | 

General recapitulation and inference.—Now if we have 
proved that a usage exists in the Gospels which does 
not appear in the Epistles of the New Testament : 

If we have proved that this could not be co-ordinate 
either with the usage of the Epistles, or that of the 
Church down to the remotest times since : 

If we have proved that the Gospel usage, according 
to the obvious analogies of nomenclature, is the earlier 
usage : 

If we have proved that the name Christian, given to 
the followers of Jesus, is a strong presumptive indication 
of the supercession of the proper by the official name of 
the Son of God, at a very early period: 

If we have proved, from the Epistles of Peter, that 
those of Paul, which were first written, must have been 
written after the Gospel usage had surceased, for they 
show only the epistoline designation : 
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If we have proved the same to be the case with the 
Epistles of John, as compared with his Gospel, the 
common line of distinction being observed as broadly in 
these, as it is in the corresponding writings of either 
class ': 

If we have shown that we can make concession after 
concession to the mythist, of the most important nature 
in themselves, yet with perfect impunity to our argu- 
ment : 

If we have ventured to challenge Dr. Strauss to ac- 
count for the usage we have thrown up before the 
reader’s eye, on any other grounds than that assumed in 
this essay—the composition of the Gospels previous to 
the Epistles : 

If we have thus proved that they must have been com- 
posed by contemporaries of the events recorded in them, 
and may have been by eye-witnesses : 

And, lastly, if we have shown that Dr. Strauss’s 
scheme, on his own interpretation and that of friends 
and enemies, is built on a hypothesis the very reverse 
of this—that the origin of the Gospels is inexplicably 
obscure, but decidedly late ; and can thus avail ourselves 
of his own most valuable concession, that it would go 
far to establish the credibility of the Gospel history, 
could it be proved that it was written by eye-witnesses, 
or even by those who were nearly contemporary with 
the events recorded, (see p. 84:) 

Then what becomes of the boasted mythus, this re- 
vealer of all secrets, this opener of all mysteries, this 
reconciler of all difficulties, this fearless explorer of all 
labyrinths of the word of God? Its wisdom is arrant 
folly, and its vaunted glory, shame. 

Then the two thousand pages of what Milman calls 
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‘* stern and remorseless logic,” become the unconnected 
series of a sand chain; and the laboured dissertation, 
the daring erection by means of which the mythic 
Nimrod would assail Heaven, is, after all, but ‘a, ‘‘ bab- 
ble,” like the structure of his renowned predecessor in 
the days of old.—-Genesis, x1. 9. 

Then, rising with fresh vigour from every assault, our 
divine religion may breathe defiance in the words of the 
prophet :— 


“ Be enraged, O ye people, yet ye shall be broken in pieces, 
Hear it, all ye distant parts of the earth ; 
Gird you, yet ye shall be broken in pieces ; 
Gird you, yet ye shall be broken in pieces.”* 


Yet, more ready to forgive than eager to punish, the 
accents of defiance of ‘‘ God's daughter” straightway 
melt into the warnings of faithfulness, and the beseech- 
ings of love. ‘‘ How long, ye simple ones, will ye love 
simplicity, and the scorners delight in their scorning, 
and fools hate knowledge ? Turn you at my reproof,” 
‘*‘ for why will ye die ?” ‘‘ for I have no pleasure in the 
death of him that dieth.” 


* Henderson's Isaiah, 


CHAPTER ‘V. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 


«¢ While time can make no change in the revelation committed to 
our charge, it is operating every possible change in the constitution of 
human affairs: multiplied experiments, and accumulated stores of 
wisdom, have greatly improved the condition of the human mind; 
imposture has every day less chance of making its way, while truth 
may, at least, have the advantage ofa more satisfactory examivation.” 
ARCHDEACON NARES. 


Tove dé PeGhrove xa ypawoetg MYOOYS xapairov.—1 Tim. iv. 7, 


_Assumine that, at least, the early origin of the sacred 
books is fixed by this discussion, it may now be asked, 
what special advantage Christianity at large gains by the 
demonstration—what special service is rendered to the 
court of the Lord’s house, aside from its bearing upon 
the single question of the mythus? Her gain will be 
positive in the following not unimportant particulars : 

- 1. A new argument of the credibility of Christianity.— 
It will furnish Christianity with an entirely new and 
most solid argument of its credibility. It has never 
yet ventured to affirm that all the Gospels were com- 
posed during the first thirty years after Christ. And 
why? Because she has been hoodwinked by Papias, a 
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doubtful Clemens, Eusebius, and Irenzus, and has 
feared to advance a claim which their tradition opposed. 
She has always looked through the misty glasses of un- 
inspired ecclesiastical history, and their dimness has 
almost beguiled her into the belief that her ancient 
chartularies are less ancient than she has a right to 
proclaim them. She could not but have known that it 
would advantage her beyond measure, were she but able to 
say, These volumes of the Evangelists must be authentic, 
for that they are THE FIRST BOOKS OF THE CHRISTIANS; 
FOR THAT THEY HAD THE EARLIEST CIRCULATION ; AND FOR 
THAT THEY WERE ALL COMMITTED TO WRITING ERE THE 
CoLLEGE oF THE APOSTLES HAD LOST A SINGLE MEMBER 
BY DEATH. Now, all this she must have known would 
have told incalculably in her favour. But she dared not 
urge it, for catholic tradition stood in the way. Of how 
little value that tradition is, let this Tractate show, and 
let the following declaration convey my own impression 
of its trifling worth. I believe the dates, one and all, 
assigned to each several Gospel, to be absolutely without 
the shadow of a foundation in truth, It is well to be 
able to sustain so positive a declaration by the respect- 
able authority of Greswell. ‘‘ There are few things in the 
study of Biblical antiquities more extraordinary than the 
difference of dates which we find assigned to the four 
Gospels ; so much so, as almost to obtrude the con- 
viction, that concerning the true time of their composition 
nothing was ever known for certain, or what might once 
have been known was speedily lost or forgotten.’”’— Vol. 
i. p. 67. But while I thus pull down a cherished creed 
with one hand, it is my satisfaction to be assured, if right 
in my induction from the basement fact of my essay, 
that I build up -with the other a sounder and more 
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venerable fabric; or, rather, clear away the rubbish of 
credulity and unbelief (different, but equally prejudicial 
forms of evil) from around one which has withstood the 
wear and tear of eighteen centuries, and now shows a 
more durable and antique front than its most sanguine 
friends dared to anticipate, or its foes would allow it to 
possess. 

If, then, a rampart be raised around her of which she 
never could avail herself before—the early origin of the 
most important section of her sacred books, is it not a 
most momentous addition to her defences? Is not every 
year, deducted from the lateness of their composition, a 
positive testimony to her truth, and a feathered shaft 
for her quiver against the adversary? And well may 
she be grateful to obtain, and we solicitous to bestow 
this. It is the actual lived hfe, and the actual died death 
of Jesus which makes the moral and mathetie life so 
instinct with converting power. It is the Christianity 
of the Gospels which makes the Christianity of the 
Epistles so replete with significancy, grace, and divine- 
ness. But for the burning historic truth of the evangelic 
history, how cold were the statement of Paul, if Paul in 
that case could ever have made it—‘‘ The love of Christ 
constraineth us ; because we thus judge, that if one died 
for all, then were all dead: and that he died for all, that 
they which live should not henceforth live unto them- 
selves, but unto him which died for them, and rose 
again.” —2 Cor. v. 14, 15. 

2. Dramatic propriety in the nomenclature.—A second 
advantage to Christianity will arise from the evident 
dramatic propriety of the term Jesus in the Gospels. 
It is consistent with the theory of the very early origin 
of these books, that the simplest designation for the 
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Saviour should be their characteristic. It savours of 
the familiarity of those who had been about the person 
of the Man of Nazareth, and had lain in his bosom, 
and who dotted down their reminiscences of him while 
their association with him was yet a recent thing; 
while their human friend and master was still all but a 
bodily presence in their common haunts; while they 
could almost fancy him wending along the shore as 
they mended their nets, or walking on the surface as 
they ploughed the waters of the lake, or speaking to 
them about the lilies as they sate upon the mountain 
side, or presiding at their board as they partook of their 
frugal meal. There is such a beautiful keeping on this 
representation as no other possesses, and such as im- 
posture could never have preserved. The bellowing of 
Phalaris’ bull betrayed the clumsy sophist ; and it needed 
not the cannon’s mouth in Hamlet to tell us that 
chronology is the hardest thing under heaven to simulate. 
The simple name Jesus, then, in the tetrapla of his life, 
has all the force of an undesigned coincidence. It is one 
of those touches of the pencil too delicate to counterfeit, 
and all convincing of their truth to those who detect 
them. Close and thoughtful observers make much of 
these little things, and they do well. They countervail a 
cartload of arguments. The naturalness of such a use 
pleads for its earliness. Christ was still more of the 
remembered and regretted friend than ‘the Lord of 
glory.” He had not yet assumed all his divineness in 
the halit of their thoughts and speech, although to every 
special challenge on the point they gave a prompt con- 
fession that ‘‘ Jesus was the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” He was divine to their judgment, but did not 
yet as such fill the imagination and the heart. It was a 
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wrong to their friend’s memory to bid them forget the 
Man, and a spoliation of a cherished treasure, and they 
resisted the wrong. It would be a work of time to make 
them acquiesce. 

3. All historic criticism benefited.—Every question of 
historic criticism will be fortified in its conclusions by 
the certainty of the early date of the Gospels. The 
language of the critic will not be moulded upon the 
deceptive notices of tradition, but the unquestionable 
evidence of fact. It will no longer partake so much of | 
the conditional ‘‘ it may be,” but will express itself in 
an affirmative mode, ‘‘ it must be so.”’ 

4. Future wnfidelities damaged.—It will thus narrow 
the ground not only with the mythic, but every future 
form of infidelity which may arise. Whatever may be 
the cause in debate, here at least the combatants’ will 
“< be at one,”’ that the Gospels of the Christians are the 
undoubted productions of the earliest age of the Church, 
and anterior to all the other books in the canon. 

5. Historic basis of Christianity confirmed.—As Chris- 
tianity in the form of its transmission rests upon its 
sacred books, the nearer those books are brought to 
the origin of the system, in the same proportion they 
render it likely that the historical basis of the system is 
true. Instead of being the record of traditional fables 
they become ‘thus the trustworthy describer of con- 
temporaneous facts. There is unquestionably much less 
room for falsification and forgetfulness to operate if we 
suppose the Evangelists to have composed their histories 
shortly after the events, than if we assume an indefinite 
period afterwards for their composition. 

Besides this theory of a very long or indefinite period, - 
starts another grave question prejudicial to herinterests— 
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namely, their authenticity. Are they in that case to be 
regarded as the works of the persons to whom they are 
ascribed—two personal attendants of Christ and two 
companions of the Apostles? If they are not, then either 
the church has lied in calling them such, or they were on 
their first publication designed deceptions on the part of 
the authors (however pious may have seemed to them- 
selves their purpose) who first gave them to the world 
and attributed them to the persons whose names they 
__ bear. 

But such forgeries could not have taken place during 
the lifetime of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, or, in 
general terms, within thirty years after Christ—the limits 
we have ascertained for their composition—if our argu- 
ment be valid. Therefore, these writings are early ; and, 
so far as this, their earliness, goes to decide the question, 
are authentic and true. 

6. A new field of evidence indicated.—Finally, not the 
least advantage she may secure from this little Tractate, 
should it excite any attention, is, that it may call 
more efficient labourers into the department of the 
evidences, by pointing out a mine that has, in this 
country at least, been very imperfectly worked. I mean 
the original phraseology of Scripture, which I con- 
ceive might be turned to some account as a criterion 
of its truth. Although not always with duly reverential 
intent, critical skill and patient industry and real erudi- 
tion have devoted themselves in Germany to the study 
of the original Scriptures in every department with dis- 
tinguished success. It had been to be desired that 
greater sobriety of judgment and a deeper veneration for 
religion had accompanied their researches. Could we 
secure the naturalization amongst us of the good without 
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the evil, as the strong common sense of England and its 
respect for revelation entitle us to hope, it would be no 
small achievement. And if, as the result of this, we 
should have our English Hengstenbergs, Neanders, 
Tholucks, coming forth commonly to meet infidel erudi- 
tion, whether of home growth or of importation, clothed 
in the panoply of an equal, if not a greater erudition, 
would not Christianity be a gainer? Now if to any one 
mind such a condition of things be rendered an object of 
rational and earnest desire, by the perusal of this Essay, 
it will not have been written in vain. The desire may 
awaken the attempt, and the attempt must precede at- 
tainment. Induced by a contingency as precarious as 
this, the patriarch hazarded property and life—so launch I 
my little bark on a ‘“‘ PERADVENTURE.”—Gen. xxxii. 20. 

‘(TF TRUTH DO ANYWHERE MANIFEST ITSELF, SEEK 
NOT TO SMOTHER IT WITH GLOZING DELUSIONS; ACKNOW- 
LEDGE THE GREATNESS THEREOF, AND THINK IT YOUR 
BEST VICTORY, WHEN THE SAME DOTH PREVAIL OVER 
you.”’—Hooker. 
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